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ABSTRACT 


NURTURING COMPASSION IN EUREKA FIRST UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
IN RELATION TO THE HISTORY OF SETTLEMENT IN A REGION 
INHABITED BY INDIGENOUS PEOPLE 

by 

Kathryn Gollub Dunning 

Eureka First United Methodist Church is located on Wiyot land. The Wiyot people 
inhabited this region for thousands of years before Euro-Americans arrived. The church is in what 
is now known as Eureka, California on the northwest coast of California approximately 90 miles 
south of the Oregon border. This project was undertaken to nurture compassion in Eureka First 
United Methodist Church in relation to the descendants of Indigenous persons who resided in the 
region since time immemorial. The motivation for the project stemmed from repeatedly hearing 
from congregants of Eureka First United Methodist Church the question, “When are they going to 
get over it?” in response to sharing about the history of traumatic settlement practices including 
genocide in the mid 19 th Century. The project’s goal was to move persons from that question 
towards the question, “What will make it right?” 

The project consisted of interviews with 15 members of the congregation prior to 
presentations by five persons who are descended from persons who lived in the region in the mid 
19 th Century and then interviews with 16 members of the congregation after the presentations 
were made. Four of the presenters were descended from Indigenous persons and one was 
descended from a settler. Two of the presenters shared together so there were a total of four 
presentations on Sunday mornings during worship. Following each worship service all were 
invited to attend an infonnal time of discussion with the presenters. 


IV 



Based on the post presentation interviews, conversations overheard, and actions taken by 
the congregation; listening to the stories of persons whose great grandparents survived or 
participated in genocide, did help persons consider more empathetically the question of “What 
will make it right?” It also motivated members of the congregation to seek and be open to further 
relationships with local Indigenous persons. 
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Introduction 


This project will be limited to approaching the topic of racism or “otherness” in regards to 
Indigenous people in northwestern California in the context of the Eureka First United Methodist 
Church. The project seeks to expand openness, understanding and compassion of members of the 
predominantly white congregation in regards to the history of settlement by persons of European 
ancestry in a region that had been inhabited by Indigenous people since time immemorial. By 
exposing the congregation to several presentations by descendants of persons living in the region 
in the 1850s the desired outcome is more empathy and compassion for the other and the 
transformation of a narrative of “When are they going to get over it?” to “What will make it 
right?” in regards to the events of the past. 

The first chapter will include some of the known history of the region, especially in the 
mid nineteenth century when Indigenous persons began to be displaced from their cultural ways 
of living and when their population was drastically reduced as the result of genocide. It will also 
include the context of the project in regards to some of the demographics of the area, the history 
of Eureka First United Methodist Church and current expressions of members of the congregation 
in regards to the history of settlement in the region. 

The town of Eureka sits on ancestral Wiyot land. The Wiyots occupied an area near the 
Pacific Ocean from the Eel River in the south to the Mad River in the north. This project will 
mention several other tribes whose ancestral lands are to the north and northeast of Eureka: 

Yurok, Hupa, Karuk and Tolowa. 

The term Indigenous people is the preferred term to be used in the writing of this project 
to refer to persons who variously refer to themselves as Indian, Native American, Native or by 
tribal name such as Wiyot, however those terms will be used in the context of persons sharing 
their stories depending on the terms they use. 
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Chapter 1: History and Context 


A brief History of Eureka, California and the surrounding region 

The north coast region of California is relatively isolated geographically from the rest of 
the state. Before modern roads and air travel it was primarily accessible via the Pacific Ocean. 
Traveling from the east, south or north on land in the region was difficult. A mountainous terrain, 
rivers, and thick redwood forests made travel difficult. Fallen redwoods could not be easily 
moved out of the way, sawed through or climbed over and necessitated long delays or walking off 
the trail and through uncleared underbrush. 

“A combination of acorn-abundant oak woodlands and salmon-rich streams enabled the 
Indigenous peoples of this region to thrive, while the rugged river and ridge topography 
ultimately ensured that more than 40 autonomous groups maintained their independence and 
territorial boundaries while constantly interacting with one another.” 1 Because food sources were 
abundant in the region, the Indigenous people who lived here did not travel great distances from 
their small villages. Rivers and ocean provided their primary travel routes. Even today the region 
is often cut off from vehicle traffic in winter due to unstable foundations for many of the roads, 
snow in the mountains and heavy rainfall. 


freeman House and Ray Raphael, Two Peoples, One Place (Humboldt County: 
Humboldt County Historical Society, 2007), 15. 
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Until 1849 there was very little contact between Europeans and the Indigenous People 
who inhabited the region. E. W. Giesecke, in his publication, The Discovery of Humboldt Bay, 
California in 1806from the Ship O’Cain, Jonathan Winship, Commander, wrote that “The 
earliest voyages of exploration approaching the northern Pacific coast include . . . Spaniards in 
1543 . . . 1595, and . . . 1603.” 2 The first recorded contact between Indigenous people of this area 
and colonizing newcomers, occurred when Hezeta and Bodega sighted Trinidad Bay in June 
1775, entered the bay and on Trinity Sunday, went ashore, planted a cross and claimed the place 
for Spain, naming the bay and place Trinidad. After a stay of several days, they left and the 
Spanish never established a permanent settlement there. 3 Trinidad Bay is in Humboldt County, 
about 25 miles north of Eureka. From time immemorial this place had been the site of the Yurok 
village of Tsurai. 

Giesecke also mentioned that Russians and other fur traders were active on the northwest 
Coast greatly depleting the fur supply “by the wholesale slaughter of otters and seals” in the years 
just preceding and following 1800. 4 Giescecke’s account of the 1806 voyage of the O’Cain 
includes excerpts from the journal of its commander, Jonathan Winship. That journal included 
mention of trading for furs with the native inhabitants of the Trinidad Bay area and the sighting of 
“five hundred inhabitants.” 5 Giesecke said that there was no record of the ship entering what is 
now known as Humboldt Bay, but some members of the crew did enter by canoe, but “being 
suspicious of the natives . . . which fellows threatened to attack ... [they] thought it most prudent 


2 E. W. Giesecke, Terrae Incognitae: Discovery of Humboldt Bay, California, in 1806from 
the Ship O’Cain, Jonathan Winship, Commander (San Francisco, California: California Map 
Society, June 1997), 3. 

3 Giesecke, 4. 

4 Giesecke, 4. 

5 Giesecke, 10. 
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to withdraw and retreat to the ship as soon as possible.” 6 “The first American citizen to make the 
overland journey into California was Jedediah Strong Smith, who entered the territory in 1826 
and 1827.” 7 Smith was described by historian W. H. Hutchinson as “a praying and fighting 
Methodist. . ,” 8 Smith’s journey in 1826 to 1827 was through the Sierra Nevada Mountains from 
the east and then to what is now southern California. It wasn’t until a return trip to California in 
1827 that Smith headed “northward through today’s Humboldt and Trinity Counties, and onward 
via Del Norte, . . . [his] route proved extremely rough and difficult. He took more than six months 
to traverse northwestern California, paralleling the coastline in his march toward what is now the 
Oregon border.” 9 “On June 23, 1828, [Smith] crossed out of California into the Oregon country,” 
never returning to the region. 10 Though there are these recorded histories of earlier contact with 
European and Russian Explorers, it wasn’t until the Gold Rush of 1849 that Euro-American 
settlement began in the region. 

The California Gold Rush drew miners to the Trinity River region east and north of 
Humboldt Bay and Euro-American settlement of the coast began. It was gold miners looking for a 
sea route to bring supplies to the remote, interior mining regions that “discovered” Humboldt Bay 
in late December 1849. 11 and very soon after settlement began with the mapping out of the city 
streets that would become Eureka in 1850. Eureka First United Methodist Church traces its 
history to that time and credits A. J. Huestis as its founding pastor. Charge conference records of 


6 Giesecke, 10. 

7 Joseph Russell Knowland, California, A Landmark History: Story of the Preservation 
and Marking of Early Day Shrines (Oakland, California: Oakland Tribune, 1941), 63. 

8 W. H. Hutchinson, California: Two Centuries of Man, Land, and Growth In the Golden 
State (Palo Alto, California: American West Publishing Company, 1969), 81. 

9 Andrew F. Rolle, California: A History (New York, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1963), 147. 

10 Ralph J. Roske, Everyman’s Eden: A History of California (New York, New York: The 
MacMillan Company, 1968), 172. 

n House and Raphael, 66. 
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1853 record that A.J. Huestis, an unappointed licensed local pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, preached a Christian sermon in Bucksport on July 17, 1850. He continued preaching in 
Eureka and Bucksport until the California Conference of the M.E. Church was established in 
1853 and a pastor could be appointed to what was then the Humboldt Circuit. In 1859, 8 members 
of the Bucksport congregation became the core of the Eureka congregation which formally 
organized in November of 1859. 12 

Two Peoples, One Place, by Freeman House and Ray Raphael covers the history of 
interaction between the newcomers and Indigenous people in Humboldt County and the early 
years of white settlement. House and Raphael attempt a balanced account including the 
acknowledgement that the issue of settlement was much more complex than white versus 
Indigenous people: “To depict the conflict of the times as merely ‘whites’ vs. ‘Indians’ is too 
simplistic, for the politics of contact involved all sorts of factions. Indians disagreed over how to 
deal with the foreign occupation of their land, while the occupiers debated whether to kill Indians 
outright or ‘pacify’ them and take advantage of their labor.” 13 House and Raphael include 
accounts of whites harming Indigenous people and Indigenous people hanning whites, but 
generally acknowledge the imbalance of justice in statements such as, “Since white blood was 
deemed more valuable than that of an Indian, retribution was generally magnified, and that meant 
that many Indians had to be killed for every dead white man. (‘I am egotistical enough to consider 
my own skin worth more than those of a dozen Indians,’ wrote Ernest De Massey [, a French 
miner on the Trinity].) Even then, there was no real sense that a grievance had been ‘settled’ until 
all Indians were killed.” 14 


1 Quarterly Conference Reports for the Humboldt Circuit of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, March 26, 1853. 

13 House and Raphael, 110. 

14 House and Raphael, 114. 
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Raphael and House depict the settlers of European descent as presuming themselves to be 
superior to all other persons, but especially to the Indigenous people inhabiting the land: 
“According to the informal accounting in the mining camps, the lives of foreigners did not count 
for as much as those of Euro-Americans, while the lives of Indians counted for even less.” 15 This 
superior view of the settlers was acted out in their treatment of those inhabiting the region: “Here 
was the crude underbelly of the spirited and democratic miners: they did not hesitate to pump 
bullets into the flesh of those unlike themselves. Most miners displayed little understanding of 
Indian ways or need, nor did they see any benefit to such knowledge. . . Miners clearly gained a 
tremendous feeling of power from the belief that they could make the world anew, but along with 
empowerment came a myopic self-importance. They treated Indians, mountains, rivers, forests, 
oceans - every aspect of their new environment, human and non-human, animate and inanimate - 
merely as obstacles to be overcome, nothing more, and to their minds, no obstacle was a match 
for the supreme will and boundless energy of their superior race and culture.” 16 

It is estimated that California’s Indigenous population dropped by more than half during 
the “Russo-Hispanic Period (1769-1846) [from] “perhaps 310,000 to 150,000.” 17 This precipitous 
drop over a 77 year long period pales in comparison to what happened between 1846 and 1870 
when it is estimated that “California’s Native American population plunged from perhaps 150,000 
to 30,000. [and] By 1880, census takers recorded just 16,277 California Indians.” 18 According to 


15 House and Raphael, 105. 

16 House and Raphael, 106. 

17 Benjamin Madley, An American Genocide: The United States and the California Indian 
Catastrophe (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2016), 3. 

18 Madley, 3. 
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the Wiyot tribe, the Wiyot people that occupied the area surrounding Humboldt Bay numbered 
3000 prior to settlement in 1850 and by 1900 their numbers were reduced to 100. 19 

A common narrative in the region is that the reduction in numbers was primarily due to 
disease and the Indigenous population not being able to adapt to a new way of living amongst the 
settlers, but more and more the truth of deliberate genocide is being revealed. Benjamin Madley’s 
2016 An American Genocide states that, “Perpetrators, bystanders, survivors, and secondary 
sources indicate that non-Indians killed at least 9,492 to 16,094 California Indians, and probably 
more, between 1846 and 1873.” 20 Madley details local, state and federal policies that advocated 
for and supported the killing of Indigenous people. Currently in Eureka the most often told story 
of massacre is that of the slaughter of an estimated “forty to sixty-two people killed,” 21 on 
Tuluwat Island located in Humboldt Bay, just off the shore of Eureka before dawn on February 
26, 1860. Many Wiyot people had gathered on the Island that night to be ready to celebrate their 
annual World Renewal ceremonies. It comes as a surprise to some people today that this 
particular massacre was only one of many carried out against the Wiyot people over the course of 
a few days in which hundreds of persons were killed. When journalist Bret Harte wrote a critical 
review of the massacre on Tuluwat for the local paper he was forced to flee the area because “his 
unflinching description of the Tuluwat atrocities [were] dangerously unpopular among certain 
local readers.” 22 

Raphael and House record many massacres of native persons in the region including the 
massacre on Tuluwat Island, and they also lift up the degradation of the natural world and the 
total disregard by the settlers for the ways that Indigenous people related to water and land: 

19 Ted Hernandez, Wiyot Tribal Chair, in remarks made at Eureka First United Methodist 
Church on May 5, 2019. 

20 Madley, 12. 

21 Madley, 283. 

22 Madley, 284. 
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“First, natural resources were there for the taking; the only requirement for staking a claim 
to water, for instance, was to post a sign at the site of the spring or creek. 

Second, the newly arrived Euro-Americans assumed they could change the landscape at 
will, without regard to any ill effects. 

Third, changes to the landscape required increasing concentrations of capital, and this 
produced sharper distinctions between those who possessed money and those who performed 
labor.” 23 

These three factors played out in the gold mining activity that brought settlers to the 
region, in the logging of the Redwood trees that followed settlement, in the exploitive fishing 
industry and continue to play out in the current cannabis growing and production industry. 
“Making it right” with Indigenous people must include restoring health and balance to the natural 
world. 

Context for this project 

The northwestern corner of California is home to more descendants of Indigenous persons 
than any other region in California. Many Hupa, Yurok, Karuk, Tolowa and Wiyot people live on 
their ancestral lands in Rancherias, Reservations, on private land and in towns. European invasion 
and settlement of this region came relatively late in the history of the United States with the first 
settlers arriving in 1850. 

Eureka, California, population 26,998, 24 is the county seat of and largest town in 
Humboldt County, population 136,373. 25 Humboldt County has some of the highest per capita 
figures for homelessness, mental illness, suicide, drug addiction and property crime. There are a 

23 House and Raphael, 105. 

24 “Quick Facts Eureka City California,” United States Census, accessed October 4, 2019, 
https://www.census.gov/quickfacts/fact/table/eurekacitycalifomia/PST045218. 

25 “Quick Facts Humboldt County California,” United States Census, accessed October 4, 
2019, https://www.census.gov/quickfacts/humboldtcountycalifornia. 
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variety of possible underlying causes of these statistics including the weather. Situated on the 
coast of northern California, Eureka and several other Humboldt County Communities have 
historically experienced some of the foggiest weather in the world. When taking a cultural 
geography class in 1972 I read in the textbook for the class that Humboldt County had the highest 
suicide rate of any county in the United States and the text attributed that to the large number of 
foggy days. Others believe it has to do with local marijuana production and consumption. There 
are those who attribute the high concentration of these issues to the services available in this 
region, that persons are attracted to this region because of those services. When I recently called 
the Humboldt County Sheriffs office to ask what services they could refer a stranded motorist to 
I was told by the person that answered the phone that the reason we have so many in need here is 
because we offer so much to the poor. And there are those who associate these problems with the 
relatively recent history of invasion and settlement by European Americans (1850) and the 
subsequent massacres of Indigenous people and the resulting historic trauma that has been carried 
into the present generation of descendants of Indigenous people and settlers. In or around 2014 I 
was in a conversation with the then newly hired Executive Director of True North Organizing 
Network, Ali Swan, about the high rate of drug abuse, mental illness and homelessness. I told her 
of what I had read in that Cultural Geography text over 40 years ago about the foggy days, but she 
said, based on her introduction to the region and its history when she came from outside of the 
region to work for True North, that she really believed it was a lasting legacy from the trauma to 
Indigenous people in the past. 

Eureka First United Methodist Church 

Eureka First United Methodist Church dates its founding to 1850, very soon after settlers 
had invaded Wiyot tribal lands. The church attributes the beginning of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, now named Eureka First United Methodist Church, to Aristides J. Huestis who arrived at 
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Bucksport, now part of Eureka, on July 17, 1850. According to church history, he was the first 
person of any Christian denomination to conduct religious services in Eureka when he conducted 
a service the Sunday following his arrival. 26 He served the Eureka congregation as pastor for three 
years until a pastor was appointed to the Humboldt Circuit in 1853. A. J. Huestis, then employed 
as Inspector of Customs for Humboldt Bay, would go on to be elected the first Superintendent of 
Humboldt County Schools, a Justice of the Peace, County Judge and Humboldt's elected 
representative to the California Assembly 

The first building of the Methodist Episcopal church was built in 1859. Seven years later 
the church moved to a new location and finally in 1931 a new building was constructed on its 
current location. The only mention in a 26 page pamphlet printed by the church in 1931 on the 
occasion of the dedication of its current building in regards to Indigenous people living in the 
region were these words in its foreword: “The history of Humboldt county and Eureka is full of 
thrills and adventures which are both fascinating and interesting. The prospector in quest of gold 
and the pioneer seeking new lands, facing the Indian and enduring hardship and disappointment 
add their full share to the thrilling experiences of early Californians in other fields.” 27 

A.J. Huestis was the Humboldt County Judge in 1860 when there was a massacre of 
women and children on Tuluwat, commonly called Indian Island, only about a mile from the 
church’s current location, but even closer to the church’s location in 1860. This massacre was part 
of a united genocide targeted at killing “every peaceable Indian - man, woman, and child.” 28 No 
one was ever charged with a crime relating to this or other killings of Indigenous people. The 

26 Anonymous (A 26 page pamphlet printed by the First Methodist Church Episcopal 
Church of Eureka for the dedication of what is now it’s current building in 1931.) 7-8. 

27 Anonymous, 5. 

28 Estle Beard and Lynwood Carranco, Genocide and Vendetta: The Round Valley Wars of 
Northern California (Oklahoma: Oklahoma Press, 1981), 129-130. 
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Grand Jury, called by Huestis, returned no indictments in response to these killings. Though 
Huestis was barred by law from being a party to their deliberations, he is often held responsible 
for their failure to return indictments. Additionally, some assert that two nephews of Huestis were 
among those who participated in the massacre on Tuluwat. For these reasons many consider 
Huestis complied with the killings. This history has been shared at different times in the past by 
former pastors and lay persons in Eureka First United Methodist Church. 

Some say this story is carried in the memory and perhaps even the DNA of the families 
that have lived here for generations and that it some how “poisons” all those who have come to 
live in this region. On multiple occasions prior to this project when Indigenous persons have 
spoken in Eureka First United Methodist Church and told stories of massacres they heard first 
hand accounts of from their ancestors some in the congregation have responded with statements 
like, “It is terrible what happened then, but that was a long time ago. When are they going to get 
over it?” There have been similar responses when stories of the historical and ongoing 
mistreatment of Indigenous people in this region have been mentioned in sermons. Statements 
like this may appear to be compassionate on the surface, but mostly reflect a desire to forget about 
the past and move on. 

Within the Eureka First United Methodist Church congregation are persons who are 
descended from those who witnessed and escaped massacre and there are persons who are 
descended from persons who killed Indigenous people so they could live peacefully on their new 
land. In a conversation with the descendant of a settler who only recently learned of his great 
grandfather’s participation in the killing of a group of Indigenous people encamped near his 
homestead when the question, “When are they going to get over it?” was asked, his response was, 
“Not until it is made right.” 
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The United Methodist Church denomination has made attempts at “making it right” by 
holding a Service of Reconciliation at its General Conference in 2012, and the Conference within 
which Eureka First United Methodist Church is located, the California-Nevada Conference, held a 
Service of Reconciliation at its annual meeting in 2016. These were moving services, 
acknowledging the denomination’s participation, cooperation and complicity with the atrocities 
committed against the Indigenous people who were in the region and throughout the North 
American continent when Europeans came to invade and settle. But though they were heartfelt 
times of repentance they are not sufficient to “make it right.” Even among those who have 
demonstrated openness, compassion, and who long to have it made right, there is fear and 
suspicion of what that might mean. A sometimes-voiced fear is that it would mean giving all 
lands back to the Indigenous people. Real dialogue amongst persons, especially persons who hold 
widely disparate views about what it means to live in an occupied land is rare. 

One organization in the Northwestern region of California that is bringing Indigenous 
people and others together is True North Organizing Network, an affiliate of Faith in Action, 
fonnerly known as PICO (People Improving Communities Through Organizing). Faith in Action 
is a faith-based community-organizing network. True North Organizing Network is comprised of 
persons from a variety of faith traditions in Del Norte and Humboldt Counties and the adjacent 
Tribal Lands. True North Organizing Network is unique amongst Faith in Action affiliates 
because of its inclusion of tribal members. Through my involvement with True North Organizing 
Network I have been privileged to meet and get to know many persons of Indigenous ancestry 
residing in the region. I have learned that relations within tribes and between tribes are complex, 
as well as relations between tribes and persons not related to the Indigenous people. The need for 
greater understanding and empathy is evident within the region. Much work has been done, and 
much more needs to be done before true healing and reconciliation can take place. It is this 
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needed work that motivates me to pursue this project in Eureka First United Methodist Church 
whose history intertwines with the history of settlement in the region. 

Previous Work Done in Relationship to Healing and Reconciliation with Indigenous People in 
This Region 

The Doctor of Ministry project of Peggy Betzholtz 29 in 1992 involved reconciliation work 
between the faith community in Eureka (primarily her United Church of Christ congregation), the 
community of Eureka and the Wiyot tribe culminating in a shared vigil commemorating the 1860 
massacre on Indian Island that has continued since its inception in 1992 on the anniversary of the 
massacre. Betzholtz introduced her work with, “I am responding to an anxiety in the community 
[Eureka] that plays itself out in volatile politics, threats of hate-crimes, exploitation of people and 
the environment and other activities that generally result in the community’s inability to live 
cooperatively in the present or to move into the future.” 30 Betzholz undertook her work in 1992, 
26 years ago, and there has been much improvement in the anxiety and volatile politics she 
referred to, perhaps owing in part to her work. Evidence of this improvement is the direction 
given by the Eureka City Council, “the first local municipality to have ever taken such a step,” 31 
on December 4, 2018 to vote to return 202 acres of Tuluwat (Indian Island) to the Wiyot tribe. 
The official transfer of this land took place on October 21, 2019. This transfer of 202 acres 
follows the sale in 2000 of 1.5 acres and the transfer of 40 acres in 2004 to the Wiyots. 32 

Further evidence of this improvement of relations in the community was that when it was 
announced that the City Council was moving to give back most of the island’s land to the Wiyot 

29 Peggy Johnson Betzholtz, “Discernment and Healing: Exploring the Possibilities of 
Spiritual Healing of a Corporate Entity” (DMin Project: San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
December 10, 1992). 

30 Betzholtz, 1. 

31 Thadeus Greenson, “’We’re Coming Home,”’ North Coast Journal 30, no. 4 (January 
24,2019): 10. 

32 Greenson, 10-13. 
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Tribe the only opposition heard in the local news media was voiced by one wealthy land and 
business owner, and there was no support heard or recorded in regard to his opposition. There is 
healing in the community, but there is more needed in the form of transformation of a narrative 
from “When are they going to get over it?” to “What will make it right?” The focus of this project 
is to nurture a compassionate response in the congregation of Eureka First United Methodist 
Church and to help the movement from the fonner narrative to the latter. 
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Chapter 2: Theological and Theoretical Foundations 

Theological Foundations: 

I believe there are three major theological issues related to this project: the goodness of all 
of creation as presented in Genesis, Chapter 1, of the Hebrew Bible; The Invasion of Canaan by 
the Israelites and its relationship to Manifest Destiny; and Jesus Command to Love Neighbor as 
Self. 

Creation as Good and the devaluing of the natural world by Christians 

“So God created humankind in [God’s] image, in the image of God [God] created them; 
male and female [God] created them.” (Genesis 1:27 NRSV) “God saw everything that [God] had 
made, and indeed, it was very good.” (Genesis 1:31 NRSV) The creation of humans in the image 
of God and of the world as described in the Hebrew text of Genesis describes a world that God, 
the creator, called very good, and yet many Christians have emphasized a depravity of humans 
and the natural world over this “Original Blessing.” 33 According to Ian Bradley in his book God is 
Green: Ecology for Christians, “Christianity . . . [needs] to clear away centuries of 
anthropocentric thinking which has put man rather than God at the centre of the universe and 
which has made the Church in the western world at least one of the prime aiders and abetters of 
the exploitation and pollution of the earth’s resources.” 34 The long held doctrines of Original Sin 
and the notion that the natural world was created for the exclusive use of humans seems to ignore 
the words of Genesis that tell us God called it all good, and that God made no distinction between 
which humans were made in God’s image and which were not. The doctrine of Original Sin and 
the devaluing of the natural world by Christians played a part in the settlement of the Americas 
and allowed the exploitation of the land and the Indigenous people living there. 

33 Matthew Fox, Original Blessing (New York: Penguin Putnam, Inc., 1983). 

34 Ian Bradley, God is Green: Theology for Christians (New York, New York: Bantam 
Doubleday Dell Publishing Group, Inc., 1992), 1. 
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This project brings emphasis and awareness to the Original Blessing as described in 

Genesis 1, emphasizing God’s love for all persons and indeed all of creation. As Matthew Fox 

states, “Christians and other believers must leam anew the sacredness of creation. Without this, 

the ‘first article of faith,’ we are lost.” 35 

Biblical Invasion of Canaan and Manifest Destiny 

“Now the Lord said to Abram, ‘Go from your country and your kindred and your father’s 

house to the land that I will show you.” (Genesis 12:1, NRSV) This command by God would lead 

Abraham and his descendants to inhabit the already inhabited land of Canaan and to establish 

there the homeland for Israel. Abraham follows this command and then, according to Hebrew 

scripture, because of famine they relocate to Egypt where they become slaves and God calls 

Moses to lead them out of slavery back to their promised land: 

When the Lord your God brings you into the land that you are about to enter and occupy, 
and he clears away many nations before you - the Hittites, the Girgashites, the Amorites, 
the Canaanites, the Perizzites, the Hivites and Jebusites, seven nations mightier and more 
numerous than you - and when the Lord your God gives them over to you and you defeat 
them, then you must utterly destroy them. Make no covenant with them and show them no 
mercy. (Deuteronomy 6:18, NRSV) 

This invasion of the land of Canaan has been used as the model for the doctrine of 
Manifest Destiny practiced by Europeans in the Americas. The Americas become the new 
promised land and the European settlers the new chosen people. The term Manifest Destiny, a 
term used to describe the western expansion of the United States during the 19 th Century, was first 
used in print in 1845 by journalist John L. O’Sullivan. 36 Manifest Destiny is defined by Richard 


35 Matthew Fox, Creation Spirituality: Liberating Gifts for the Peoples of the Earth (San 
Francisco, California: HarperCollins Publishers, 1991), 9. 

36 Julius W. Pratt, “The Origin of‘Manifest Destiny,” The American Historical Review 
32, no. 4 (July 1927): 798. 
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Twiss as “America’s perceived ‘divine right,’ used to justify expansion.” 37 Richard Twiss in his 
book, Rescuing the Gospel From the Cowboys, states, “Manifest Destiny, Scripture and Christian 
mission merged together and were perceived as one and the same for those entrenched in the 
European Enlightenment.” 38 

I refute this justification for invasion and colonization as not being consistent with the 
God of Creation, in the multiple calls for justice in the Hebrew Bible and the message of Jesus. 
The story of the invasion of Canaan as told in the Hebrew scriptures is problematic even in its 
context within our Hebraic Christian scripture and tradition, but is abhorrent to think of its use in 
support of the invasion of the land of Indigenous people on the American continent and the 
subsequent mistreatment and genocide of the people who had occupied this land for thousands of 
years. There are within the Hebrew Bible multiple passages that portray a God of justice and 
compassion that contradicts with the call to invade Canaan, including in what Christians call the 
10 commandments: “You shall not murder,” (Exodus 20:13 NRSV) and “You shall not steal.” 
(Exodus 20:15 NRSV) Over and over in the Torah and elsewhere God calls for compassionate 
treatment for others including in Micah 6:8 (NRSV): “what does the Lord require of you but to do 
justice, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with your God?” Not only does Jesus never 
encourage the killing or harming of others but he tells his followers to “Love your enemies. . .” 
(Matthew 5:44 NRSV) It is a wrong and twisted theology that would claim that God, who is 
love, 39 would order the mistreatment and killing of any people. 


37 Richard Twiss, Rescuing the Gospel from the Cowboys (Downers Grove, IL: 
InterVarsity Press, 2015), 244. 

38 Twiss, 90. 

39 1 John 4:8 NRSV. 
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Jesus’ Command to Love Neighbor as Self 

In the Gospel of Mark Jesus was asked by a scribe, ‘“Which commandment is the first of 
all?’ Jesus answered, ‘The first is, “Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God, the Lord is one; you shall 
love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your mind, and 
with all your strength.” The second is this, “You shall love your neighbor as yourself.’”” (Mark 
12:28-31 NRSV) Often times we hear the last part of this “first commandment” as Jesus named it 
as “You shall love your neighbor as you love yourself,” but that is not what he said as Cynthia 
Bourgeault points out, “It’s just ‘Love your neighbor as yourself - as a continuation of your very 
own being. It’s a complete seeing that your neighbor is you. There are not two individuals out 
there, one seeking to better herself at the price of the other, or to extend charity to the other; there 
are simply two cells of the one great Life.” 40 

Jesus’ message and example of behavior was radically inclusive of all regardless of tribe, 
status, religion, or culture. When Jesus said to love our neighbor as ourselves, neighbor was an 
extension of self. All persons are part of the One Creation, and as science is increasingly showing 
us so is the whole natural world. When one person or a group of persons, such as the settlers to 
the north coast region of California, devalues another person or group of persons or the 
environment they are devaluing and harming self. This project seeks to bring more understanding 
to just what Jesus meant when he said, “You shall love your neighbor as yourself.” (Mark 12:31 
NRSV) 

Theoretical Foundations: 

I have chosen three theoretical foundations to discuss in relation to this project: Racism, 
Historical Trauma and Compassion. 

40 Cynthia Bourgeault, Wisdom Jesus: Transforming Heart and Mind - A New Perspective 
on Christ and His Message (Boston, Massachusetts: Shambhala Publications, Inc., 2008), 31-32. 
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Racism 


There are many ways of defining racism, but I posit that the foundation for all forms of 
racism is the putting of persons into various categories or groups and then assigning values to 
those various groupings. The other may be people of a different racial or ethnic identity than 
one’s own, but the other can be anyone different than oneself in a variety of ways. It can be the 
one who holds a different political or theological view. It can be the rich or the poor, the young or 
the old, the queer or the straight, the immigrant or the native, the noisy or the quiet, the one who 
slept outside or the one who slept inside, the one who is certain about God or the one who doubts. 
When we put persons in a category of other we can then view them as somehow less than human. 
When we dehumanize the other we do not have to accord them the same respect or rights as other 
humans. This viewing various groups of humans as other is the foundation of racism, and as 
Fiske, Cuddy, and Glick discuss in their article in Science Direct 41 there has been historical 
benefit to this discerning of differences. The survival of one’s family or tribe often depended on 
the ability to perceive who was not a part of one’s group. That historical benefit has become 
obsolete as we recognize more and more that we are all part of one human family. 

Some individuals may take the position that racism is the original sin of the United States. 
Much of the current public rhetoric concerning racism gives mention to the relationship of settlers 
to Indigenous people but then deals primarily with racism as it relates to African Americans and 
their history of enslavement. In Jim Wallis’ book, America’s Original Sin: Racism, White 
Privilege, and the Bridge to a New America, 4 " the author only briefly mentions the colonization of 
an already inhabited land and then deals with relationships between white and black persons. 

41 Susan T. Fiske, Amy J.C. Cuddy, and Peter Glick, “Universal dimensions of social 
cognition: warmth and competence” Science Direct 2 no. 2 (2007): 77-83. 

42 Jim Wallis, America’s Original Sin: Racism, White Privilege, and the Bridge to a New 
America (Grand Rapids Michigan: Brazos Press, 2017). 
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Our “original sin” as a country bom out of colonization is invader and settler treatment of 

the Indigenous people, but this aspect of racism is not written about nearly so much nor as 

thoroughly as racism in relation to descendants of slaves. Kent Nerburn touches on a reason why 

this may be so when he shares a conversation with Dan, an Indigenous man who is the elder 

Nerburn listens to for his fictional novel, Neither Wolf Nor Dog. In his explanation for why white 

people don’t understand Indigenous people Dan says, 

I think it’s because the most important thing for white people is freedom. The most 
important thing for Indian people is honor. . . . This is why white people have listened to 
the black people more than to us Indians, . . . The black people want freedom, too, just like 
white people. And since the white people took freedom from the black people, the whites 
feel guilty about the blacks. . . . But the Indian has always been free. 43 

Dan goes on to compare the freedom of the Indigenous people to the reality of the lack of 

freedom of the white man who “puts all power at the top, . . . When someone gets to the top, they 

have the power to take your freedom.” 44 And Dan describes the ways of private property 

ownership and laws as “cages” 45 that restricted the freedom of whites as well as Indigenous 

people. In tenns of honor Dan said, “we always reached for what was right. It was this search that 

kept us on a good path, not rules and fences.” 46 I was reminded of the question that I was greeted 

with upon entering the camp of the Water Protectors at Standing Rock in North Dakota in 

December 2016, “Are you living in a good way?” According to Dan as Nerburn recorded his 

words, 

[White people] came to this country because they really wanted to be like us. But when 
[they] got here [they] got scared and tried to build the same cages [they] had run away 
from. If [they] had listened to us instead of trying to convert us and kill us, what a country 
this would be 47 


43 Kent Nerburn, Neither Wolf Nor Dog: On Forgotten Roads With an Indian Elder 
(Novato, California: New World Library, 2002), 156. 

44 Nerburn, 156. 

45 Nerburn, 157. 

46 Nerburn, 158. 

47 Nerburn, 159. 
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Listening to the voice of Indigenous people is the focus of this project. The importance of 

the healing of racism in regards to Indigenous people is being addressed by some such as Ilia 

Delio when she states, “ This new consciousness is expansive, inclusive, attuned to the new 

science, ecologically orientated, and pluralistic in scope. It seeks a new way of being Christian in 

the world that includes . . . recognition and respect of indigenous people.” 48 

In Joseph Barndt’s book, Understanding and Dismantling Racism, he writes: 

if we are satisfied with what a system or institution is producing, we need only to make 
adjustments, or ‘transactional’ changes that will improve - but not significantly change - 
the product or the method of production. However, if we are dissatisfied with what a 
system is producing, however, transactional change will have no permanent effect. Deeper 
change, referred to here as ‘transformational’ change is required to obtain a different 
product. 49 

It is this deeper change, the transformation of hearts and minds to the Way of Christ that 
this project seeks to impact in a very small and incremental way by exposing persons to stories 
and history they may have avoided or simply not been exposed to. The “Way of Christ,” as I use 
this phrase, does not refer to conversion to the Christian religion, but to the way of compassion 
and inclusivity of all taught and modeled by Jesus of Nazareth, Jesus the Christ. 

Historical Trauma 

In the forward to Kent Nerbum’s book Neither Wolf Nor Dog he states, “A tragedy has 
taken place on our land, and even though it did not take place on our watch, we are its inheritors, 
and the earth remembers.” 50 There are those who would seek to forget and ignore the atrocities 
done in the past, on the island of Tuluwat in Eureka, California, and in countless other places 
across our country, but as Nerburn states, “the earth remembers.” The stories of those atrocities 


48 Ilia Delio, The Emergent Christ: Exploring the Meaning of Catholic in an Evolutionary 
Universe (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 2011), 114. 

49 Joseph Bamdt, Dismantling Racism: The Continuing Challenge to White America 
(Minneapolis, Minnesota: Fortress Press, 2007), 182. 

50 Nerburn, 9. 
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passed down through the descendants of the Indigenous people inhabiting the land of this region 
need to be told and retold to their descendants, to the descendants of the settlers who invaded that 
land, and to all who live in the region as a way of remembering and healing the wounds that still 
fester. 

Benjamin Madley’s book, An American Genocide: The United States and the California 
Indian Catastrophe, is a detailed regional study of genocide of Indigenous People in California 
and includes many questions related to the importance of such a study, including, “what role 
might acknowledgment of genocide have on the ‘intergenerational/historical trauma’ prevalent in 
Many California Indian communities and that trauma’s connection to present-day physical 
illnesses, substance abuse, domestic violence, and suicide?” 51 This historical trauma is 
acknowledged in Eduardo Duran’s book, Healing the Soul Wound: Counseling with American 
Indians and Other Native Peoples. Duran names this trauma as “soul wounding,” and shares some 
of what he learned from listening to a group of elders in a Native American community in central 
California: 

They explained that the ancestral wounding that occurred in the community was being 
passed down through the generations. They gave accounts of how the genocide had 
occurred in their area. Between the years 1870 and 1900, at least 80% of the population 
had been systematically exterminated. In addition, they explained how the earth had been 
wounded and how, when the earth is wounded, the people who are caretakers of the earth 
also are wounded at a very deep soul level. Earth wounding speaks to the process whereby 
people become destructive to the natural environment and disturb the natural order. 52 

This description of the historic trauma of Indigenous people is completely intertwined 

with trauma to the earth, to the natural world, something many modern people are unable to see 

because as Duran states, “we have become alienated from the natural world because we have 


"'Benjamin Madley, An American Genocide: The United States and the California Indian 
Catastrophe (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2016), 9. 

52 Eduardo Duran, Healing the Soul Wound: Counseling With American Indians and other 
Native Peoples (New York, New York: Teachers College Press, 2006), 15-16. 
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made the natural world an object that can be perceived as separate from our immediate 
experience.” 53 Healing the historic trauma of the descendants of Indigenous persons and “making 
things right” must involve healing of the natural world. I believe it is all part of following the 
command of Jesus to, “love your neighbor as yourself.” 54 
Bringing Compassion to Difficult Conversations and Issues 

The whole world, United Methodist Church included, needs to find and practice ways of 
nurturing spiritual renewal and contemplative practice in ourselves and others. I have long 
believed that the solution to the world’s problems is not more laws or stronger governments or the 
teaching of the right moral code or the adherence to any particular religion, but the conversion of 
hearts and minds to the Way of Jesus the Christ. That Way is one of compassion, radical 
inclusivity and the sharing of the basic needs of life. All forms of exclusion, including racism, are 
not a part of the Way of Jesus the Christ. 

This project is undertaken to appeal to all those who are concerned about ongoing racism, 
dysfunction and marginalization in the north coast region of California and beyond. The project 
will be conducted within the Eureka First United Methodist Church and its context, but will have 
appeal to other congregations, faith communities and others. 

This work is expected to be helpful to the descendants of those whose ancestral land was 
invaded, descendants of those who invaded, persons who have immigrated to this area since the 
time of invasion and settlement, faith communities and all those longing to move the conversation 
of what it means to make things right with the descendants of Indigenous people to more open 
and non threatening dialogue. 


53 Duran, 5. 

54 Mark 12:31 NRSV. 
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This project uses practices of listening and compassion learned in the core courses of 
Claremont School of Theologies DMin in “Spiritual Renewal, Contemplative Practice and 
Strategic Leadership.” Rather than teach these practices, this project is motivated, framed and 
interpreted to some extent by these practices. In Frank Rogers’ book, Practicing Compassion , 55 
Rogers presents a compassionate way of approaching the many problems, conflicts and divisions 
in our world that affect relationships within families, churches and our communities. The four 
steps of this practice of responding in love are: “1. Catch your breath (Get grounded) 2. Take your 
PULSE (Cultivate compassion for yourself) 3. Take the other’s PULSE (Cultivate compassion for 
another) 4. Decide what to do (Discern compassionate action)” 56 These steps resonate strongly for 
me with the idea of living and being in the Way of Jesus. 

The first step, “Catch your breath,” reminds one to pause, to not respond in an emotional 
reactionary way. Depending on a triggering event, this first step of “Catch your breath” may 
require a short or a significant amount of time. This step reminds me of the many times Jesus 
paused in his ministry to take time apart from the demands of the people to spend time alone with 
God. It is an opportunity to distance ourselves emotionally and physically from an experience that 
might otherwise lead us to a reactionary or emotional response that does not lead to compassion 
or a life-giving outcome. It does not mean forgetting or moving on from the issue that has caused 
one to step back, but it does mean to get in touch with our spiritual center. Depending on the 
situation or the depth of emotion triggered this step may involve simply taking a breath before we 
respond, but sometimes it may take a longer period of time of renewing oneself through spiritual 
practices such as prayer, meditation, journal writing, talking with a spiritual mentor, walking or 
even going on a spiritual renewal retreat. As Rogers states, “The springs of compassion flow from 

55 Frank Rogers Jr., Practicing Compassion (Nashville, Tennessee: Upper Room Books, 

2015). 

56 Rogers, 19. 
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the abundance of love within us.” 57 If we have interrupted the connection between our own source 
of compassionate love, we can not be full conduits of compassion to another. There is evidence 
within Indigenous communities that this step of catching ones breath is still going on more than 
150 years after their ancestral lands and their people were nearly destroyed. The revival of 
Indigenous Spiritual practices, after long years of their suppression is a means of connecting to 
the source of compassionate love. 

The second and third steps of this compassionate way of approaching problems, 
cultivating compassion for yourself and cultivating compassion for another, involve taking our 
PULSE and the PULSE of the other. PULSE is an acronym for the first five dimensions of what 
Rogers names, “The Essential Components of Compassion,” 58 Each letter of PULSE stands for a 
different dimension necessary to move forward in this way of compassion: “1. Paying attention 
(Contemplative awareness) 2. Understanding empathically (Empathic care) 3. Loving with 
connection (All-accepting presence) 4. Sensing the sacred (Spiritual expansiveness) 5. 

Embodying new life (Desire for flourishing)” 59 The final of the six dimensions of the essential 
components of compassion is “Act (Restorative Action).” 60 As with the “Catch your breath,” the 
first of the four steps of Rogers’ approach to compassion, these six essential dimensions will take 
varying lengths of time and degrees of intentionality to exercise. Rogers refers to the step, “Take 
your PULSE,” as “Taking the U-Turn.” 61 So often when we feel distress in our interactions with 
others we tend to blame the other or to focus on what they did to cause our distress. When we 
“Take our PULSE” in the way that Rogers describes we instead focus first on our self, seeking to 
understand in an empathetic way what is causing the distress. Listening to the stories of persons 

57 Rogers, 29. 

58 Rogers, 22. 

59 Rogers, 23-26. 

60 Rogers, 26. 

61 Rogers, 65. 
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who descended from Indigenous persons in this region is central to the methodology of this 
project and is a way of taking a “U Turn” toward more empathy for the persons who are the 
objects of, “When are they going to get over it?” 

Rogers offers another acronym, FLAG 62 to aid in this empathic way of viewing our 
distress in a particular situation. Using FLAG we ask ourselves what “Fear, Longing, Aching 
wound [or obstructed] Gifts” 63 may be activated by the distressful situation that has occurred. 
FLAG is also applied to the other in the first dimension of taking the other’s PULSE. Analyzing 
our self and the other using FLAG naturally leads to the second dimension of Understanding 
empathically and opens the door for “Loving with connection.” 64 When one nurtures compassion 
for one’s self by paying attention to what is going on in one’s self in relation to the use of FLAG, 
the result is self love devoid of shame and personal recrimination and this love “wells up with a 
connective care that extends toward others like the soothing wash of the sunlight’s warmth.” 65 It 
becomes a non-contrived or striving way of following in the way of Jesus who said, “Just as I 
have loved you, you also should love one another.” 66 Jesus offered these words as a 
commandment, which is, I think, a way of saying that we need to nurture this kind of love in 
ourselves and others, and the harsh language of the word commandment does not fully capture a 
way to do this. The four steps and six dimensions of The Compassion Practice as presented by 
Frank Rogers are a way of living into these words of Jesus. 

The fourth dimension of the essential components of compassion, “Sensing the Sacredness 
(Spiritual expansiveness)” 67 is again a natural outflow from the previous dimension for as Rogers 


62 Rogers, 71. 
63 Rogers, 71. 
64 Rogers, 25. 
65 Rogers, 25. 

66 John 13:34b NRSV. 
67 Rogers, 25. 
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states, “Compassion is a spiritual energy.” 68 When we experience the expansiveness of love or 
compassion for ourselves flowing through us as love or compassion for another it is a way of 
experiencing the energy of the divine in the various ways that persons may name it. 

I see the fifth and sixth dimensions of Rogers essential components of compassion as quite 
similar to one another and to the fourth step of the compassion practice, “Decide What to Do 
(discern compassionate action).” 69 These dimensions of “Embodying new life (Desire for 
flourishing)” and “Act (Restorative Action)” 70 look to the future and what one will do as a result 
of nurturing compassion in one self and in another. When one feels love for one self and the one 
who may previously have been viewed in an adversarial way, one will naturally desire a better 
future together, and that leads to the need for restorative action and deciding what to do as a result 
of the newly embodied compassion. 

I have primarily described the PULSE dimensions in terms of the second step of the 
compassion practice as cultivating compassion for ones’ self. The third step of taking the other’s 
PULSE is done in a very similar manner by applying the acronym FLAG to the other as we pay 
attention to what is going on in them in relation to their fears, longings, aching needs and 
obstructed gifts. 71 This is a very concrete way of living out Jesus’ words to “Love your 
enemies.” 72 Practicing Compassion as presented by Frank Rogers is a concrete way of living out 
these words of Jesus and a way of fulfilling a prayer offered by John Philip Newell in his book 


68 Rogers, 25. 

69 Rogers, 19. 

70 Rogers, 26. 

7 Rogers, 71. 
72 Matthew 5:44 NRSV. 
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Praying With the Earth that reads in part, “May our enemy become our friend, O God, that we 
may share earth’s goodness.” 73 

I see echoes of elements of Roger’s Practicing Compassion in many contemplative 
practices and the work of other authors and practitioners of addressing trauma, conflict and 
differences in compassionate ways. Listening is a key component of compassion, listening for the 
divine spark and Spirit’s direction within ourselves and to the perspective and story of the other. 
As Heen, Stone and Patton state in Difficult Conversations: How to Discuss What Matters Most, 
“Listening is only powerful and effective if it is authentic. Authenticity means that you are 
listening because you are curious and because you care, not because you are supposed to.” 74 This 
project seeks to cultivate that authenticity, curiosity and care by providing the opportunity for 
persons related to Eureka First United Methodist Church to listen to stories and perspectives 
shared by descendants of Indigenous Persons and Settlers living in the northwest region of 
California at the time of settlement by persons of European descent in the mid 19 th century. 

Mary Mrozowski, a spiritual teacher influenced by the “masters of Christian spirituality” 75 
created a practice called “Welcoming Prayer,” that was described in a Daily Meditation email 
Post sent out by Richard Rohr for August 17, 2019. Rohr says, “This method can help us 
dismantle unhelpful mental and emotional habits so that we respond rather than react to 
circumstances.” 76 This practice involves silence in solitude, includes a prayer to welcome the 
presence of God and time spent intentionally feeling within one’s body, the pain of some offense 


73 John Philip Newell, Praying With the Earth: A Prayerbookfor Peace (Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2011), 36. 

74 Sheila Heen, Bruce Patton, and Douglas Stone, Difficult Conversations: How to Discuss 
What Matters Most (London, England: Penguin Books, 2010), 168. 

75 “In Memory of Mary Mrozowski: an Exemplar of a Lay Contemplative,” Contemplative 
Outreach, accessed August 17, 2019, https://www.contemplativeoutreach.org/article/memory- 
mary-mrozowski-exemplar-lay-contemplative. 

76 “The Perennial Tradition Weekly Summary,” Center for Action and Contemplation, 
accessed August 17, 2019, https://cac.org/the-perennial-tradition-weekly-summary-2019-08-17/. 
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or hurt. In the description of this practice in Rohr’s post the statement is made, “Once you can 
move to that place and know how much it hurts to hurt, you could not possibly want that 
experience for anybody else.” 77 1 believe that both the sharing and listening involved in “A 
Season of Stories” that were presented as a part of this project reflected many elements of this 
practice. The more the stories of the harm that was done to Indigenous persons are shared about 
and learned in the context of compassionate listening, the less likely such practices or similar 
practices will occur in the future, and the more hearts and minds will be turned to the way of 
compassion, which is the Way of Jesus, the Christ. 


77 “The Perennial Traditional Summary.” 
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Chapter 3: Methodology 


This Project combines library research with qualitative research in the form of interviews, 
and multiple learning opportunities through presentations by persons descended from Indigenous 
people and settlers living in the region in the mid 19 th Century. It is an effort to bring awareness 
to the history and legacy of racism related to Indigenous people of the region and to invite the 
Eureka First United Methodist Church to a more compassionate understanding of the issues that 
Indigenous people face today. In relation to Practicing Compassion as Frank Rogers presents it, 
this project primarily involves the second and third steps of “Take your PUFSE (compassion for 
yourself) [and] Take the other’s PUFSE (Cultivate compassion for another).” 78 Cultivating 
compassion for the other, the first dimension of PUFSE: “Paying attention. Perceiving another’s 
experience with a nonjudgmental, nonreactive clarity,” 79 is addressed in the context of interviews, 
listening to presentations and participation in discussions. In the context of this project the other is 
those who are descended from the Indigenous people who inhabited this region at the time of 
settlement in the mid 19 th Century by persons of European descent. 

The topic of this Doctor of Ministry Project was introduced in the monthly newsletter of 
Eureka First UMC. This introduction included the plan to have a series of separate presentations, 
“A Season of Stories,” by persons who had ancestors in the north coast region of California in 
1850 to 1860. It invited all to attend these presentations that would take place during Sunday 
morning worship. In this newsletter introduction, it was announced that several members of the 
congregation would be interviewed prior to the presentations taking place, and it invited persons 
to volunteer to be interviewed with the goal of interviewing 15 persons. The project was also 


78 Rogers, 19. 
79 Rogers, 27. 
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briefly mentioned during the announcement time at the beginning of worship during the month of 
April 2019. 

The interviews consisted of sharing an overview of the project and included the following 
questions: 

When did you or your ancestors arrive in this region? 

What do you know about the history of this region at the time of settlement by 
persons of European descent and in the early years of development by settlers? 

Does your family have stories of interaction between Indigenous people and settlers in 
this region or elsewhere in this country? 

Are you interested in attending a series of presentations by persons who have ancestors 
who lived in this region at the time of settlement by persons of European descent and 
in the early years of development by settlers? 

Is there anything else you’d like me to know about this topic? 

Over the course of several months prior to the interviews and presentations there had been 
an emphasis in sermons on the need for Christ’s followers to listen to others, not with the intent to 
change the other, but to understand the other. Also as part of one sermon the four steps and the 
dimensions of PULSE from Frank Rogers’ Compassion Project were shared, including the 
insertion in church bulletins of cards depicting those steps. 

Four presentations comprised “A Season of Stories” and took place during worship at 
Eureka First UMC during the months of May and June 2019 and were followed by interested 
persons staying after worship for an opportunity to visit with the presenter in a time of guided 
discussion. There was an open invitation to the congregation to these presentations, but there was 
also a personal invitation to all those interviewed. It was anticipated that from 15 to 30 people 
would attend the discussion time following worship, and that the audience would vary from week 
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to week. Actual attendance at the discussion sessions ranged from 10 to 20. Storytellers included 
four Indigenous persons who had heard first hand accounts of massacre and oppression from their 
ancestors and one storyteller who is the descendent of white settlers involved in the genocide of 
Indigenous people. Included with the worship bulletin was a feedback form with three questions: 
Share one or two things that you learned or found helpful in today’s presentation 
What questions or concerns do you have? 

What suggestion for the future do you have? 

After the conclusion of the four presentations sixteen persons were interviewed. Eleven of 
the post presentation interviews were conducted with persons who had been interviewed prior to 
the presentations and five were conducted with persons who had attended most or all of the 
presentations, but had not been previously interviewed. The four persons who were interviewed 
prior to the presentations and were not interviewed after were persons who did not attend any of 
the presentations. Post series of presentations questions included: 

Which presentations during worship, if any, did you attend? 

Did you learn anything new about the history of this region at the time of settlement 
by persons of European descent and in the early years of development by settlers? 
Thinking about past interactions between indigenous persons and settlers and the 
descendants of persons who lived in this region in that era, what (i) breaks your heart, 
and (ii) what gives you hope? 

What actions, if any, do you think should be taken today and in the future? 

Is there anything else you would like me to know? 

Presentations were recorded and transcribed and those recordings and transcriptions were 
made available to the congregation. 
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Chapter 4: Findings and Results 


Pre Presentations Conversation and Interviews: 

Immediately following the publication of the newsletter article describing this project a 
member of the congregation came to my office to express his concerns regarding embarking on 
such a project. The member of the congregation who came to my office for conversation 
regarding the project had given a sennon as a lay speaker several years prior to my appointment 
as pastor to Eureka First United Methodist Church when he portrayed the character of AJ Huestis, 
the Methodist pastor associated with the founding of this church in 1850.1 had known about this 
sennon that was done in the character of Huestis delivering a sermon in 1850. That presentation 
did not specifically deal with the accusations that have been made by some historians that Huestis 
and some of his family members were involved in and/or complied with the massacre of Wiyots 
on Tulawat Island in February 1860. In the conversation with this member he shared with me that 
he believed Huestis was at least complied in some regards to the massacre and that through this 
member’s professional work with area tribes, including the Wiyot, he had come to leam that the 
Wiyot tribe holds the Methodist Church in some way responsible for that massacre and others. He 
cautioned me that I would probably not find the Wiyots receptive to an invitation to speak or to be 
involved in the project. Prior to our conversation I had already met with the previous and current 
chairs of the Wiyot tribe and had always felt welcomed. During our conversation I also learned of 
a project proposed by the member who came to speak with me to our Board of Trustees during 
the year before my appointment as pastor to this church in 2012. The project as proposed by the 
member who came to see me included a welcoming entrance to the church’s memorial garden that 
would contain a commissioned piece of art to be created by a Wiyot artist. The project as 
proposed was also to include some form of apology to the Wiyot tribe. I asked if the pastor at the 
time was aware of the proposal and if he approved. I was told that he was aware and had 
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expressed very positive, receptive opinions. However, soon after the proposal had been made, and 
just a few weeks before my arrival at Eureka First United Methodist Church, a fence 
incorporating three crosses was erected in the area where the piece of artwork was intended to be 
placed. What I found interesting about our conversation and this information from the member 
who came to see me, was that though the office manager soon after my arrival at this church 
expressed frustration to me about the fence and how it had been erected without any 
congregational input, nothing was ever mentioned to me about the idea of a proposed apology nor 
the proposed Wiyot art by any member of the congregation, nor by the previous pastor who 
attended this church regularly for the first three years of my appointment here. I wondered, was 
this simply an idea that only grasped the imagination of the man who proposed it, or was the 
quick construction of a different entrance to the memorial garden a way of ignoring a difficult 
past? 

Persons Interviewed: 

A total of 15 interviews were conducted prior to the presentations and 16 interviews were 
conducted after the presentations. Pre-presentation interviews were conducted during the month 
of April 2019 with 8 persons personally invited to be interviewed and 7 persons who volunteered 
in response to the newsletter article and Sunday morning invitations during the month of April. 
Post presentations were conducted in June and July with 16 persons, 11 of them having been 
interviewed prior to the presentations and 5 additional persons who had attended most or all of the 
presentations were invited by me to be interviewed. The 11 women and 9 men interviewed ranged 
in age from 25 to mid 70s. Four of those interviewed were born and raised in Humboldt County, 
one who was a descendant of settlers in the region spent much of her childhood in the region and 
one who was bom elsewhere moved to the region during high school. One woman identifies 
strongly with her own Cherokee ancestry. Five others acknowledged Native American ancestry, 
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three of them expressing pride in it, the other two expressing a discounting of its importance. All 
of those interviewed were born in the United States, as were their parents. All participants are of 
European ancestry except where noted in the following brief descriptions. Participants 1 through 
15 were interviewed prior to the presentations and Participants 1 through 10 and 15 through 20 
were interviewed after the presentations. 

Participant 1 volunteered in response to the church wide invitation to be part of this 
project. She is a woman in her mid 70s who was bom and grew up in the Central Valley of 
California and moved to the Eureka area with her husband and children when they were a young 
family. She has been an active member and leader of the Eureka First United Methodist Church 
for many years. She attended all four presentations. 

Participant 2 volunteered in response to the church wide invitation to be part of this 
project. She is a woman in her late 70s who was born in San Francisco but moved to the Eureka 
area as a young child. She went to schools in the region, moved out of state for many years where 
she followed her husband’s jobs and raised her children. She eventually returned to the area and 
has been an active member of the Eureka First United Methodist Church for about 12 years and 
regularly participates in political action in the community. She attended all the presentations and 
all the discussion groups. 

Participant 3 volunteered in response to the church wide invitation to be part of this 
project. She is a woman in her early 60s and was the third generation of her family born in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. She moved with her husband to the Eureka area in 2010 and is newly 
retired from teaching school. She and her husband, Participant 5, are active members and leaders 
of Eureka First United Methodist Church. She attended the first and fourth presentations and the 
discussion groups for both. 
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Participant 4 was invited to be interviewed by me. He is a man in his mid 50s who is the 
second generation of his family born in Eureka. He is active in a fraternal organization and as a 
member and leader of Eureka First UMC. He attended the first and third presentations and both 
discussion groups. 

Participant 5 volunteered in response to the church wide invitation to be part of this 
project. He is a man in his early 60s who was born in southern Humboldt County, but lived in 
several different areas growing up. He moved with his wife, Participant 3, to Eureka in 2010. He 
is a telecommuter for a large company and an active member and leader of Eureka First UMC. He 
attended the first and fourth presentations and both discussion groups. 

Participant 6 was invited to be interviewed by me. She is a woman in her early 60s whose 
grandparents were born in Humboldt County. She is a newly retired teacher, working part time in 
the tourist industry locally. She is an active member of Eureka First UMC. She attended the first 
and third presentations and read the transcripts for all four presentations. She did not attend any 
discussion groups. 

Participant 7 was invited to be interviewed by me. He is in his mid 20s, living at home 
with his parents after completing college and is a musician with the church’s music team. He was 
born and grew up in Humboldt County. He attended all four presentations and part of the first 
discussion group. 

Participant 8 was invited to be interviewed by me. She is in her mid 60s and the 
descendent of settlers in Humboldt Count in the late 1800s. Because her father was in the military 
she grew up in many places, but did do a couple of years of elementary school in Humboldt 
County and graduated from high school in Humboldt County. She is an active member and leader 
in Eureka First United Methodist Church. She participated in the first three presentations and read 
the transcript for the fourth. She did not attend any discussion groups. 
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Participant 9 volunteered in response to the church wide invitation to be part of this 
project. She is a woman in her mid 40s expressing pride in her mixed race: Black, Native and 
Hispanic. She identifies with her Cherokee ancestors. She is a recovering drug addict, and an 
active member and leader of Eureka First United Methodist Church. She participated in the first 
presentation, part of the second and the fourth presentation. She did not attend any discussion 
groups. 

Participant 10 volunteered in response to the church wide invitation to be part of this 
project. She is a woman in her mid 70s who was born and raised in southern California and 
moved to Humboldt County to work in a dental clinic on the Hoopa reservation when she was in 
her early 60s. She participated in all four presentations and only parts of the discussion groups. 

Participant 11 volunteered in response to the church wide invitation to be part of this 
project. She is a woman in her early 50s who claims some Native American heritage, but had no 
connection to it culturally growing up. She had attended Eureka First United Methodist Church 
for a few weeks before the invitation was extended, and though she expressed interest in attending 
the presentations, she stopped attending worship before the presentations began. 

Participant 12 was invited by me to be interviewed when he came by the church office one 
day. He was born in Canada, raised by adoptive parents on the east coast and first came to 
Humboldt County in 1991 to live at Lighthouse Ranch, a Christian commune near the Wiyot 
reservation. He is in his late 50s. He used to attend worship and studies regularly at Eureka First 
United Methodist Church, but has not been in regular attendance for the past year. He did not 
attend any of the presentations. 

Participant 13 was invited by me to be interviewed. He is a man in his early 70s who 
recently sold his business but continues to manage property he owns with his wife, participant 14. 
He identified himself as 14 Native American, but does not identify with that heritage. He moved to 
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Humboldt County with his wife to attend Humboldt State College in 1968 and stayed to raise his 
family and start a business in the region. He is an active member and leader of Eureka First 
United Methodist Church. He expressed no interest in attending the presentations and in fact did 
not attend any. 

Participant 14 was invited by me to be interviewed. She is a woman in her early 70s, 
married to Participant 13 and also moved to Humboldt County in 1968 to attend Humboldt State 
College. She identified herself as 1/8 Native American, but has no interest in that heritage. She is 
an active member and leader of Eureka First United Methodist Church. She expressed no interest 
in attending the presentations and in fact did not attend any. 

Participant 15 volunteered in response to the church wide invitation to be part of this 
project. He is a man in his late 60s who came to Humboldt State for college as a young man and 
then moved elsewhere to pursue a career and raise his family. He and his wife returned to the area 
in 2013 after they retired. He expressed pride that he has a long distant Native American ancestor, 
but he had not connection to that culture. He is an active member and leader in Eureka First 
United Methodist Church. He participated in all four presentations, but not the discussion groups. 

Participant 16 was invited by me to be interviewed after the presentations. He is a man in 
his early 70s who has lived in northern California his whole life, but moved to Eureka about 7 
years ago. He is a retired accountant. He participated in all four presentations, but not the 
discussion groups. 

Participant 17 was invited by me to be interviewed after the presentations. She is a woman 
in her early 70s who moved to Eureka as a young woman and raised her family here. She is 
married to Participant 18 and is a retired schoolteacher. She participated in all four presentations, 
but not the discussion groups. 
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Participant 18 was invited by me to be interviewed after the presentations. He is a man in 
his early 70s who moved to Eureka as a young man and raised his family here. He is married to 
Participant 17 and is a retired accountant. He participated in all four presentations, but not the 
discussion groups. 

Participant 19 volunteered to be interviewed during the “Season of Stories.” She is in her 
mid 60s and moved here as a young woman with her husband who is Participant 20 to follow her 
husband’s work and raise a family. She is a retired nurse. She participated in the first, third and 
fourth presentations, but not the discussion groups. 

Participant 20 volunteered to be interviewed during the “Season of Stories.” He is in his 
mid 60s and moved here as a young man with his wife who is Participant 19 to begin a career and 
raise a family. He continues to work in his personally owned business that subcontracts to do 
environmental surveys. He participated in the first, third and fourth presentations, but not the 
discussion groups. 

Summary of Pre Presentations Interviews 

When asked what they knew about the history of this region at the time of settlement by 
persons of European descent and in the early years of development by settlers four of the 
respondents talked about what brought the settlers here (a sea port, mining, lumber and fishing), 
but had to be prompted to mention the presence of or interactions with Indigenous people. Most 
mentioned that they knew something of the massacre on Indian Island. Those who went to 
elementary school and high school in the region stated that they learned very little about the 
Indigenous people who had lived here at the time of settlement, and only one, Participant 2, 
learned of the massacre on Tuluwat during her school years when she was assigned to write a 
report about it in high school. Interviewees who had moved to this area as adults said they were 
surprised to leam about the poor treatment of Indigenous people in this region, though one, 
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Participant 3, mentioned learning that the missions in California were deadly to the Indigenous 
people, but that was far south of this region. More than one native Californian said they had 
learned much about Indigenous persons in other parts of the United States, but not very much 
about them in California. Participant 13, who identified himself as % Native American, when 
asked about the history of settlement related to the Indigenous people responded by talking 
mostly about his father’s experience as a “half breed.” He went back and forth between talking 
about how great our system of money, success and getting ahead is and lamenting not knowing 
about his Native grandmother’s history and culture. At one point in our conversation he talked of 
watching a documentary about an Indigenous culture in Africa and how it was based on 
community and family and that he thought people in that kind of culture were happier than 
persons in modem day American culture, and yet he would keep coming back to how great our 
“money based” culture is. He did comment about knowing about the incarceration of Indigenous 
persons at Fort Humboldt in the 19 th century, and he attributed the severe decline in Indigenous 
populations to disease. Participant 14, who identified as l/8 th Native American, but who 
expressed little interest in her native heritage said she thought interactions between Indigenous 
persons and settlers was good and bad and she considered “Indians and Chinese” working on the 
railroad as a positive thing. She also stated that there was “an Indian uprising” on Indian Island. 
Participant 15, who went to college at Humboldt State in the 1960s and 70s, moved away for 
work and retired recently in Humboldt County said he didn’t leam about the massacre on Indian 
Island or other parts of local history related to Indigenous persons until he retired to the region. 

When asked about whether their families had stories of interactions between Indigenous 
people and settlers in this region or elsewhere in the country, most responded that they did not. 
Participant 2 said that since her ancestors arrived after settlement “they weren’t guilty.” 
Participant 6 said she wonders if her ancestors may have been involved in the massacres. 
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Participant 8 learned recently that the stories she’d heard in her family that they had bought their 
land from Indians wasn’t true when she was doing some research and found records of their 
having purchased “squatters’” rights to the land they developed in southern Humboldt County. 
Participant 9 who identifies proudly as mixed race (Black, Hispanic and Native) shared stories of 
her Cherokee grandmother arriving in this region in the early 1900s as a child with her parents. 
When her grandmother’s father died her mother remarried to an “Indian” who refused to raise her 
children. A Wiyot family adopted her grandmother who was 5 at the time and her 6-year-old 
brother, so they grew up amongst the Wiyots. The story was told that when her grandmother grew 
up she fell in love with a Wiyot man, but her adoptive father said she couldn’t marry him because 
she wasn’t Wiyot. The story was told that she met a Cherokee man at a diner and married him. 
Participant 9 had heard of various cultural practices from her Cherokee heritage. Participants 5 
and 15 spoke with pride of stories of an ancestor who was Indigenous. Participant 15 also had 
stories of “hard core racism” from the other side of his family. Participant 13 whose father was 
“half breed” expressed that there was great bitterness in his family toward his Indigenous 
grandmother who had placed his father in an orphanage at age four where he remained until he 
was twelve, but he also expressed lament that he did not know more about her. 

The third question, “Given the history of settlement in this region, what is the most just 
way to live now in relationship with the descendants of the Indigenous people who lived in this 
region at the time of settlement?” drew a wide range of responses from giving all land taken from 
Indigenous persons back and “whites can rent it back,” to “Tough love” that would include an end 
to the reservations and Native American sovereignty. Participant 1 said she wants “a miracle” and 
for it to feel not like “us and them.” She commented that activities with True North Organizing 
Network have helped it feel less like “us and them.” Seven persons referred to the need to listen 
and/or to be educated, to remember the history, and three referred to acting on Christian principles 
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of compassion, to treat all others in the way you want to be treated. Six referred to reparations 
being made to Indigenous persons with Participant 12 stating strongly that no reparations should 
be made. Participant 13 who said to eliminate the reservations system and who spoke for 
assimilation into the dominant culture did state that reparations of some sort should be made. Of 
the six who referred to reparations, five spoke in terms of giving land back, but except for 
Participant 9 who said to give it all back and “whites can rent it back,” they spoke in terms of 
giving all the land back as not possible, nor a good solution. Participant 11 said that would mean 
she would have no place to live. Four persons brought up the giving back of Indian Island 
(Tulawat) to the Wiyots by the city of Eureka as a positive thing. Three expressed the need for 
assimilation, including intermarriage, of moving on from the past and fitting into the dominant 
culture. Four persons expressed that this question challenged them; Participant 7 called it a “nasty 
question.” 

When asked, “Are you interested in attending a series of presentations by persons who 
have ancestors who lived in this region at the time of settlement by persons of European descent 
and in the early years of development by settlers?” eleven responded yes, two responded no, one 
responded possibly and one responded that she didn’t like the idea of a descendant of a settler 
presenting. Of the fifteen persons interviewed, eleven attended some or all of the presentations. 
Participants 13 and 14 who responded no to being interested in attending the series did not attend 
any of them, nor did Participant 12 one who said “possibly.” Participant 11 was not in the area at 
the time of presentations. 

The final question in the pre presentation interviews was, “Is there anything else you’d 
like me to know about this topic?” and elicited a variety of responses. Participant 1 expressed 
sadness for not knowing more about the Indigenous people in our region. Participant 2 referred to 
a racially charged sports incident. Participant 3, a former teacher, talked about the need to redo 
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our school curriculum to more accurately portray the past and her own growth in understanding of 
the history and how living in this region the pain inflicted on Indigenous persons in the past has 
become more real than when she lived in other parts of California where there was not as much 
presence of Indigenous persons. Participant 4 who grew up in the region talked about how there 
was some evidence of racism during his school years and beyond and that he didn’t leam about 
much of the history of the Indigenous people in school. It wasn’t until later that he learned of the 
massacre on Indian Island. Some time after the interview he brought up the topic again and talked 
about the need for Indigenous persons to look forward and not back and he asked the question, 
“When will they stop being angry”? Participant 5 expressed his impression that local Native 
Americans appear quite defensive, and he noted that the poverty level of Native Americans is 
appalling, but he also attributed that to some of their behavior that perpetuates it. Participant 6 
remembered a presentation in the past by a Wiyot woman that caused her to wonder if the pain of 
their ancestors is still here, that it is in our DNA, and she noted that her brother married a Yurok 
woman and she is proud of the fact that his whole family has embraced the Yurok culture. 
Participant 7, a young man, expressed disdain for colonialism. Participant 8 said she wants to 
know more about the true history of the past. Participant 9 said she doesn’t think there is a way to 
come to a “peaceful place about this.” Participant 10 expressed both compassion and disdain for 
some of the ways the Indigenous people act, and she noted that there is more exposure to different 
cultures here than in the city. Participant 11 who has been a special education teacher noted that 
while she was trained in working with persons with disabilities she felt there should be more 
required education for teachers and others in the area of cultural sensitivity. Participant 12 
expressed feelings of regret about how the Roman Catholic Church wanted “to convert the 
savages,” and that it was tied to manifest destiny. He called racism horrible stuff, but then referred 
to the recent outcry against a member of the Board of Supervisors making a racist joke as being 
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out of line. Participant 13 expressed his strong opinion that our culture where we can have “all 
these different foods from all different cultures,” is wonderful. He is a landlord and while he 
made a statement that “Indians are just like others,” told several stories of Native American 
tenants who had been difficult to deal with. Participant 15 referred to issues with Indigenous 
people as being generational and how some who are entitled to support such as scholarships 
because of their Indigenous heritage won’t take advantage of it. 

A Season of Stories 

On four Sundays in May and June of 2019 five people who are descendants of persons 
living in the northwest region of California during the mid 19 th century at the time of settlement 
gave presentations during morning worship at Eureka First United Methodist Church in the time 
in the service when I usually give the sennon. Their presentations ranged in length from 25 to 37 
minutes. Ted Hernandez, the Chairperson for the Wiyot tribe, gave the first presentation. Terry 
Supahan, a member of the Karuk tribe and the Executive Director of True North Organizing 
Network, gave the second. The third was given jointly by two members of Eureka First United 
Methodist Church: Sharon Sligh, a Tolowa woman and Mitzi Beck, a Karuk woman. The final 
presentation was given by Steve Peacock, a member of Eureka First United Methodist Church 
who now lives on the land near Smith River that his great grandfather settled in the 1850s. 
Average attendance in worship on those Sundays was about 80. All the presentations were video 
and audio recorded and transcriptions of the presentations are in the appendix. 

A feedback form was given to each person attending the season of stories. There were 
three questions on the fonn: 1) Share one or two things that you learned or found helpful in 
today’s presentation. 2) What questions or concerns do you have? 3) What suggestion for the 
future do you have? Persons were invited to turn in these forms following the presentations, but 
less than 10 per session were actually recovered. 
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Following each worship service attendees were invited to share in a discussion with the 
presenter in the Fellowship Hall of the Church. I began each discussion group with the question, 
“What caught your attention in today’s presentation?” From 10 to 15 persons attended each of 
these discussion groups with three individuals attending all four. The other persons attending 
varied from week to week. 

First Presentation: Ted Hernandez, Wiyot Tribal Chair: 

Ted’s wife accompanied him to the worship service and shared a Wiyot elder’s song at the 
end of the presentation. Also present in worship were Terry Supahan who would be the next 
presenter and Terry’s 14-year-old grandson. 

Ted shared about his life, how until he was an older teenager he didn’t know he was 
Wiyot. He had Indian friends in school and he wished he was Indian but his family had always 
told him they were Italian. When he told his grandmother one day that he wished he were Indian 
she said, “You are, you are Wiyot.” She had hidden this history from her grandchildren because 
she was afraid that they would be taken away and sent to boarding schools as she had been in the 
early 1900s. She also told him stories of horrible poverty and drug addiction on the Wiyot 
reservation at Table Bluff so as an adult when his family was offered a home at Table Bluff his 
initial reaction was to turn it down because he didn’t want to raise his children there. He talked to 
his grandmother whom he called a very spiritual woman and following that conversation and a 
dream in which God appeared to him on reservation land and said to him, “Let’s go give them 
their water,” he and his family moved to the reservation where he eventually was employed and 
has now served as tribal chair for several years. When he first came to live on the reservation he 
said he didn’t know how to be Wiyot, he had not been raised in that culture. Through his 
grandmother and other elders he grew in his understanding of what it meant to be Wiyot. He said 
that one of the saddest things for him was that his grandmother couldn’t teach him the language 
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because she had forgotten it. He shared about the Wiyot being a welcoming and sharing people, 
that this land was bountiful and that the Wiyots would have shared with the settlers who came. 

Ted practices Christianity as well as his Indigenous spirituality and within his presentation he 
wove both together. He told of the Wiyot calling God, the creator, by a name that means “Above 
Old Man,” and that the Wiyot were given a role or responsibility and that central to it was “The 
World Renewal Ceremony.” That ceremony was held every year on Tuluwat, what today is called 
Indian Island, until 1860. The purpose of the ceremony and central to Wiyot spirituality was to 
bring balance back into the world, to bring wellbeing and healing to all and to the land. Ted 
referred to the greed that came with settlement, and that though the Wiyot would have been 
willing to share, the settlers weren’t. He emphasized that this greed affected all the area’s 
Indigenous people, not just the Wiyot, including the Yurok, the Hupa, the Karuk, the N’angotl. 
Some of the Wiyot ceremonies and dances are done at night, but The World Renewal Ceremony 
is done during the day. Ted told of the evening in 1860 that while the young men had left Tuluwat 
Island to gather supplies for the World Renewal Ceremony a militia of men who knew the young 
men were gone went to the island with “clubs, hatchets and whatever they could use” to attack the 
sleeping women and children. He told how it wasn’t the only attack that night or during that time. 
He said, “They took it upon themselves to nearly wipe out the Wiyot tribe.” He tied that history to 
the years of addiction that have followed and the need for restoration of balance so that healing 
can occur. He said there is evidence of healing: less addiction, more employment on the 
reservation now than when he moved to the reservation in the 1990s, and that the city of Eureka’s 
efforts to give back Tuluwat will make it possible for the Wiyots to complete their ceremonies. 
Because of it being over 150 years since the Wiyot had done their ceremonies as they have begun 
to incorporate them into their culture once again they have had to learn a lot from neighboring 
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Yurok and Hupa people. Ted emphasized that it’s not just up to the Wiyot to bring the balance 
back, that it will take the whole community, including this church. 

Ted shared many injustices that affected the Wiyot people including the killings, bounties 
for Indian scalps, sending children to boarding schools, the many ways they were forced to give 
up their culture, forced sterilization of Wiyot women, the harm done to the Eel River (named 
Wiyot by the Wiyots), Native Americans not getting the right to vote or even being citizens of the 
United States until well into the 1900s, and the incorrect telling of history in schools and books. 
He said it is important to tell the true history and to realize the injustices that are still going on 
today, including that Native Americans have one of the highest rates of missing persons in the 
United States and the continued diversion of water from the Eel River watershed to the Russian 
River watershed. Currently the Wiyots are involved in actions to return the diverted water by 
working to bring down the Potter Valley Dam on the upper river. 

He talked of evidence of things improving as he sees the community coming together 
more and he praised Eureka First United Methodist Church for the evidence that it was taking 
care of those in need in the community like the Wiyot do. He said that our cultures share a lot 
including the land and the one we worship. He said, “You are all here on Wiyot land so I accept 
you as a Wiyot family. . . We’re always accepting and we’re always loving people.” 

In his conclusion he said, “He’s [God] coming home to be with us all, and our goal is to be 
sure that this land is prepared ready for him to come home to.” 

Feedback for Ted Hernandez: 

Seven feedback forms were received following the presentation by Ted Hernandez. A 
composite of those responses is in the appendix. In response to the prompt, “Share one or two 
things that you learned or found helpful in today’s presentation,” more than one response 
mentioned forced sterilization and the references to addiction and how it is connected to the 
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history. Several responses referred to the peacefulness and welcoming way of the Wiyot people. 
One response noted how though they had previously known about the negative truths of 
settlement hearing from Ted brought an emotional connection and reaction. 

Not all fonns had responses to the remaining two questions. In response to “What 
questions or concerns do you have?” one person asked about how those of mixed background 
relate to their non-Indigenous backgrounds, and one acknowledged the need to tell the history 
truthfully and wondered if other tribes in other areas had similar experiences. There was a 
comment about the disappearance of the language and whether Hispanic surnames might have 
been used for protection. In response to “What suggestion for the future do you have?” several 
comments referred to an ongoing desire to hear and tell the stories of the past, including 
intercultural conversations. One wanted to know more about his grandmother’s experience with 
the boarding schools. One response suggested that the city of Eureka “should adopt the Wiyot 
way.” 

Twelve people attended the discussion circle following worship when Ted Hernandez 
presented. I facilitated the discussion and began by inviting persons into a time of silence and 
asked them to consider what caught their attention most in the presentation. Responses to that 
included the welcoming way of the Wiyot, surprise that his culture had been hidden from him, 
compliments for the beauty of the song offered by Ted’s wife, and surprise to learn of sterilization 
and that Indigenous children in this region had been captured and sent to boarding schools. 

During the conversation circle Ted shared that the first time he danced as a Wiyot it felt totally 
natural, like he had always known how to do it. Both Ted and Rose wove together Indigenous 
spirituality with Christian belief and lifted up again the need for balance for God/Christ to return 
to the earth. Rose shared Hebrew Bible stories of blood spilled by colonized people as similar to 
the history of Indigenous people in this nation. Ted invited us all to Wiyot Day that would be held 
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in August. Most persons’ responses and sharing in the circle included gratitude for Ted’s presence 
with us. 

Second Presentation: Terry Supahan, Member of the Karuk Tribe and Executive Director of True 
North Organizing Network 

Terry’s presentation began with his singing a spiritual song from his home village and 
then he talked about his personal history. His mother, now 82 years old, is full-blooded Karuk and 
Tahono Indian. She was raised on the Klamath River, but her grandmother was taken to a 
boarding school in Arizona where she was gone for five years. There she met a Tohono man from 
the Hapako people in Arizona and she had a son from him. She and her son came back to the 
Klamath River and that is how Tahono blood got mixed in with Karuk. Terry himself is half 
Native and half Irish. When his mother, who had spent much of her young years in foster care 
because of the deaths of her parents graduated from high school she joined the Marine Corps as a 
way of getting away from her home and moving into the world. She went to South Carolina for 
basic training and there she met and fell in love with a first generation Irish man from County 
Orange in Ireland and she got pregnant. They planned to marry but when his family met her they 
didn’t want their son to marry her she thought because she was Native American and so she 
returned west in shame. She didn’t go directly home to the Klamath, but went to Seattle and 
considered suicide because of how alone she felt. Standing on a bridge ready to end her life she 
looked down at her toes and tried to imagine what life she might be able to walk into. She was 
afraid, but when she considered the life, Terry, growing inside her she decided to call her elderly 
aunt and uncle and they went to Seattle to get her. Terry was bom in Mount Shasta where he 
would spend half the year in his uncle’s cabin at the headwaters of the Sacramento River and half 
the year on his aunt’s Indian allotment in Siskiyou County on the Salmon River (a tributary of the 
Klamath). 
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Terry spoke of being part of a group of people who brought back the Karuk tribal 
ceremony on the Klamath River about 25 years ago. He told of how he appreciated Ted 
Hernandez, who’s presentation Terry had been present for the week before, “brought into this 
space a discussion of their Christianity that they formed with their native and tribal religion,” but 
for Terry his spiritual quest is in the context of his traditional religion that has been part of his 
Karuk ancestors for thousands of years. Terry includes his children and grandchildren in that 
spirituality and shared his 14-year-old grandson’s impression of a contrast between Christianity 
and Native Spirituality. His grandson had been present in our worship service during Ted 
Hernandez’ presentation the week before and he commented to his mother that we (Christians) 
worship indoors while they (Natives) worship outdoors. Throughout his presentation he wove in 
stories, history and Native perspectives. He talked of the notion of “Indian Time,” that it is 
viewed as being late, but that really Indian time, as articulated by his uncle, “is thinking about the 
future, Indian time is being with your people in dream time at night, Indian time is anticipating 
what your children need long into the future.” Terry talked about the importance of balance 
between the masculine and feminine and how important that was to him and the others as they 
restored traditional ceremony. 

Terry noted connections to the work of True North Organizing Network, Native 
spirituality and Christianity in the work of relationship building as foundational to nurturing a just 
and sustainable world for our children and grandchildren. 

Feedback for Terry Supahan: 

Only five feedback forms were returned following Terry’s presentation. A common 
response to the prompt, “Share one or two things that you learned or found helpful in today’s 
presentation,” was his mother’s story. A couple of persons noted Terry’s reference to “returning 
to the home village” and how his Karuk spiritual practice is the way there. A couple of responses 
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referred to the boarding schools and the fear of families having their children taken away and sent 
to boarding schools. 

Twelve people attended the discussion circle following Terry’s presentation. The 
discussion time began by a period of silence before responding to the prompt, “What caught your 
attention in Terry’s presentation?” Several persons referred to the story of Terry’s mother and 
Terry talked a lot about his family including about his mother and grandson. There was discussion 
about the effect of boarding schools and Terry shared about how the Karuk language was 
preserved in large part because of his aunt’s being hidden when Indian Agents were present in the 
region, and consequently she became a keeper of the language. Gratitude for Terry’s presentation 
was expressed. 

Third Presentation: Sharon Sligh, a Tolowa Woman and Mitzi Beck, a Karuk Woman 

Sharon and Mitzi are both members of Eureka First United Methodist Church. When I 
first approached Sharon to present her story she was reluctant because she had done something 
similar in the past, but when her friend Mitzi indicated interest in doing a shared presentation they 
both accepted the invitation. They took turns sharing various aspects of the history of settlement 
in the region and of their experiences and feelings. Sharon was raised very much aware of her 
Indigenous culture because she lived with her Indian relatives and her grandparents spoke the 
Tolowa language. Mitzi noted that because of the way her family was treated she did not learn the 
language nor practice the ceremonies of her Indigenous culture. What she knows about it is 
primarily what she has learned about it as an adult. Through their research as they prepared they 
found out how they are distantly related. Both women are a mixture of white and more than one 
Indigenous tribe. Sharon, though she primarily identifies as Tolowa is also part Karuk. Mitzi is 
part Karuk and part Shasta. 
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In their sharing of the history they included statistics about the rapid decline of California 
Indians between 1846 and 1870 and the history of massacre that was a part of that decline. Sharon 
shared the story told to her by her grandfather of her great grandmother Shrinta escaping a 
massacre by swimming across the Smith River while women, children and old people were 
thrown into a bonfire. That massacre took place during a World Renewal Ceremony. Sharon’s 
great grandfather had a home in Crescent City near the beach. He was forced by the city to move 
because they wanted the land and told him if he didn’t move that his children would be sent to the 
Indian boarding schools. Sharon shared another story from the Karuk part of her family when a 
young boy, who would become her ancestor, was spared by an army officer when he said, “That’s 
enough killing, I’m going to take him as my son.” Mitzi shared about an event in 1853 in Fort 
Jones where the U.S. Army invited Indians to a party where they were fed poisoned horsemeat. 
She also shared about how Karuk children were forced to go to school “to become ‘civilized.’” 
Mitzi’s mother was born in Yreka, but left home at age 17 to go to nursing school in San 
Francisco. 

Sharon shared that her grandmother always warned her about not wearing a bandana or 
cardigans because then “You look like an up river Injun.” She said her grandmother spoke five 
languages: English and four Indian ones - “two Athabascan and two Algonquin,” but she refused 
to teach any to Sharon because she thought it would be dangerous for her. Sharon did leam a few 
words from her grandfather. Sharon talked about how as a child the adults would sing and dance 
in the cultural way, but keep the children locked out of the room where they were doing it because 
they considered it dangerous for them to learn those ways. She said things opened up in “the 60s 
with the Civil Rights Movement and in the early 70s we started getting the dances back.” Though 
Sharon could have had the opportunity to dance, she never did, but her granddaughters dance, 
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mostly in borrowed regalia. Any regalia the family still owned was given to a museum to protect 
it from being stolen. 

Mitzi said she has seen baskets that were in her family, but she doesn’t have any of them 
or of the regalia. Though she was not raised in the culture her mother did teach her a few Indian 
words and always encouraged her to identify as Native American when asked to identify her 
ethnicity. She said that because of identifying with her Native American heritage she earned 
scholarships that enabled her to get an education. 

Sharon’s father was white, mostly English and when her parents got married her 
grandmother didn’t want to go to the wedding because her daughter was marrying a white man. 
Her sister convinced her to go by telling her she’d buy her a new hat. Sharon’s grandmother still 
expressed that prejudice when Sharon came home with a white boyfriend in high school. Her 
grandmother tried to encourage her to date a neighbor boy who was also half white. Sharon 
shared about her experience in the United Methodist Church serving on conference and national 
committees including Native American Caucuses and Religion and Race. Her experiences 
included attending a Klan rally to see what that was like. She said, “That was scary.” 

Both Mitzi and Sharon began their relationship with the Methodist Church as young girls. 
Mitzi concluded by sharing that a Karuk tradition was to begin and end the day “with a song that 
was actually a prayer, . . . praying to keep a good heart, to not think badly of other people and to 
be kind and respectful to the Elder.” 

Feedback for Sharon Sligh and Mitzi Beck: 

A total of seven feedback forms were returned following this presentation, and a 
composite of those answers is in the appendix. In response to the first prompt: “Share one or two 
things you found helpful in today’s presentation,” responses included learning that Sharon and 
Mitzi are related and also that Mitzi is related to Terry Supahan who presented earlier, and the 
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contrast in how they were raised so differently in relation to the Indigenous culture. One noted 
that there was another example of a massacre during a World Renewal Ceremony and a couple 
referred to Sharon’s great grandmother swimming across the river to escape. One noted how the 
treatment of Indians caused them to not know as much about their history, especially Mitzi, and 
another noted the huge decline of the Indian population. 

In response to the question, “What questions or concerns do you have?” one response 
lamented about the fear of who they (Indigenous People) were. One person wrote, “Could it be 
better to not look back?” Another asked, “What can be done for the truth to be told?” and one 
response wondered about what can be done to keep the culture alive. 

In response to “What suggestions for the future do you have?” one wrote that 
intermarriage is the solution. Other responses were about teaching the “true” history in schools, to 
keep telling the stories and to listen. 

Thirteen people attended the discussion group following the worship service. When asked 
what caught their attention or stood out to them in the presentation persons referred to the story of 
Sharon’s grandmother crossing the river and hearing again about children being taken away from 
their families to go to boarding schools. There were questions about intermarriage and the fact 
that so many native people have parts of different tribes. Sharon shared how the decimation of the 
population during the mid 19 th century led to the need to go beyond one’s own tribal group. There 
was discussion about Sharon’s granddaughters participating in the cultural dances and Mitzi 
lamented that her grandchildren are not learning much about their Indigenous culture. She 
expressed her gratitude for being included in this project, saying it was the first time she has been 
asked to share about what it means for her to be Indian. 
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Fourth Presentation: Steve Peacock, Descendant of a Settler 

Steve Peacock has been a member of the Eureka First United Methodist Church since his 
children who are in their 30s were young teenagers. Steve and his family lived in Eureka until his 
retirement seven years ago when he and his wife moved on to the land his great grandfather 
settled in the 1850s on the Smith River near Crescent City, about 90 miles north of Eureka. Steve 
and his wife have continued to have connection to the Eureka church, attending worship 
periodically and participating with church mission teams. Steve had long been proud of the 
history he knew of his great grandfather settling in the area, establishing a ferry crossing on the 
Smith River and homesteading there. In recent years Steve has learned more of his great 
grandfather’s relationship with the Tolowa people who inhabited the region long before he 
arrived. It was hard history to learn, but Steve agreed to share what that learning has meant to 
him. 

Steve began by sharing words from the book of Genesis when God made the covenant 
with Abram promising him many descendants and a land to inhabit. Steve greeted the 
congregation and told about a recent church mission trip to Mexico building a house and how 
because of an irregular building site many “ in course corrections,” had to be made. He shared 
how the “in course corrections,” for a living organism are even more complex than the ones 
needed to build the house and illustrated that by talking about an arborist pruning a tree and 
maybe even having to cut it down. Then he referred to the “Abrahamic Covenant” and how he 
considered it to be also an example of an “in course correction.” According to scripture God 
created a garden and placed humans to live in it in harmony “with self, others, nature and mostly 
God,” but as the story portrays humans did not follow that harmonious intention, and as Steve 
said, “It was time for an in course correction, a restart.” The covenant with Abraham was this “in 
course correction,” and Steve said, “It will run like a golden thread throughout the rest of 
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Genesis,” but “is not limited to Genesis,” as it “is the outline of the entire Pentateuch,” and at the 
end of which “we will see [the Israelites] poised to enter the promised land.” Steve then talked 
about the connection between Abraham and Israel’s history of settlement of an occupied land to 
“our own American experience and how we see our own national story. . . [as] we felt it was our 
birthright, our manifest destiny to move west occupying the virgin lands God had given us until 
we hit the mighty Pacific.” Steve noted how the Methodist church followed closely behind the 
first European settlers, “establishing churches and proclaiming God’s Kingdom.” Steve noted 
how he sees his own family history in the context of that westward movement, as his great 
grandfather sailed from England in 1849 around Cape Horn to get to the California gold rush. 
Within a decade of his arrival to the region he was involved in trade in the northwest comer of 
California, investing in the first road connecting southern Oregon to the Crescent City area in 
California and operating a ferry crossing on the Smith River where he would homestead adjacent 
land, the land Steve and his wife live on today. There was no mention in the history Steve had 
learned from his ancestors of the difficult truth he learned a few years ago in “a very different 
story as told by the native Indians of the coming of American civilization and [his] family in 
particular.” Steve shared this difficult truth by reading excerpts from a book by Loren 
Bommelyn, 80 a Smith River Tolowa Native and a local teacher and historian. The excerpts 
included generalities about the “mass invasion” to the region, “numerous mass annihilations of 
Indians,” the selling of scalps, the taking of persons as slaves and other atrocities that were a 
result of “European colonization.” Steve also read the difficult personal history about “an 
immigrant from England named . . . George Peacock [who] immigrated in 1850 and took over the 
nearby town of See-tr’ee-ghin-dvm,” 81 where he and other members of his family ordered the 

80 Loren M’-lash-ne Bommelyn, Tolowa People’s Language (Self-published, 2006). 

8 ’Bommelyn, vi. 
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people living there to get out within 10 days. On the morning of the 10 th day when they were still 
there the Peacocks arrived and after an argument and struggle, “the Peacocks shot and killed [two] 
of them and then burned the homes of Mvn-sray-me’. Dy-lay-li and her brothers hid orphaned in 
the forest for five days living off what they could find. Finally they were captured and imprisoned 
by the Peacocks to become their indentured slaves.” 82 

Steve shared that reading this history about his ancestors created a crisis in him on several 
levels: personal, patriotic and theological. On a personal level Steve came to realize that the land 
his great grandfather homesteaded, that Steve lives on today and that remains a part of his identity 
was someone else’s first and that it was transferred to his great grandfather by “bloody force.” 

The patriotic crisis for Steve involves the knowledge that though what his ancestors did was 
within the laws and mores of their time it clashed with a notion of “moving into a virgin land. 

[The reality was that] Our society was clashing with and displacing the Native populations.” In 
regards to the theological crisis Steve referred to the promise of land to Abraham by God leading 
“directly to the conquest and occupation recorded in Joshua,” and that the scriptures record 
“nothing less than God directed genocide.” Steve said how it was possible for him to live with the 
recorded history of the ancient Israelites “because they represent an understanding of God and the 
rules of war for a people over 3000 years ago.” But now he is “confronted with the reality that. . . 
my family . . . used the same tactics in occupying our promised land. They applied Joshua 
literally.” 

After sharing the history of his ancestors’ actions with the native persons in the region and 
the levels of crisis it created in Steve he said, “Clearly our understanding of this Abrahamic 
Covenant needs a course correction.” To illustrate evidence in the Bible for an “in course 
correction” Steve shared words from Isaiah 42 that were written after the Israelites had lived on 

82 Bommelyn, ii. 
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the land and been established as a nation and become an empire. “They abandoned Yahweh in 
favor of local gods. The rich grew richer. The poor, the widow, the orphan, the immigrant were 
forgotten and oppressed.” The Israelites had been taken from their promised land and sent into 
exile. It is from this setting of exile that Isaiah writes words iterating that “God is [still] the one 
and only creator. . . in full control and still has a covenant with his people.” Steve talked of the 
passages reference to a servant, variously understood and described, but that Steve said is “clearly 
referring to the Messiah. . . [who will] bring forth justice but in a gentle way,” and this one will 
not only “establish justice in Israel but in all the earth.” Steve also shared from Acts 1:6 when 
Jesus was asked, “Lord, is this the time when you will restore the kingdom to Israel?” Steve 
described this question as somewhat rhetorical because as Steve said, throughout Jesus’ time with 
them he had identified the Kingdom of God as coming soon. He said that Jesus described it in 
many parables and it was “breaking out all over in the disciples’ midst.” Steve then went on to 
talk of Jesus’ trial, crucifixion, Resurrection and the spread of Christianity throughout the world. 
He included the example of settlement by Russians in Alaska when the Indigenous people of that 
region, the Tlingit, “were threatened by American domination many found refuge and strength in 
the Russian Orthodox view of Christianity. Today their Orthodox faith is an integral part of and 
defender of their Tlingit culture.” Steve shared this as an example of encounter with an 
Indigenous people that was much more in keeping with the message of Jesus, the suffering 
servant as he understands it. 

Steve concluded his presentation by sharing some “take-aways” from his study of his 
family history in relation to his Christian faith. They include his embracing of his heritage which 
includes being an American, descendent of pioneers and a Peacock but acknowledging that his 
“forefathers were highly flawed and at times these flaws go to the very center of their character 
such that I have to direct my life in a very different direction.” He takes comfort in the Bible’s not 
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“whitewashing” its message as it portrays heroes that are also highly flawed and referred to the 
“in course corrections” evident in the Abrahamic covenant. Steve sees the Gospel message as 
multi-ethnic and thinks we as the church need to embrace a multi-ethnic view. And finally, “We 
need to listen to the stories of our Native American brothers and all suffering people. We need to 
empathize with where they are coming from. When we hear stories of suffering, we need to see it 
as Christ’s suffering.” 

Feedback for Steve Peacock 

A total of five feedback forms were returned following this presentation, and a composite 
of those answers is in the appendix. In response to the first prompt: “Share one or two things you 
found helpful in today’s presentation,” responses included, “Wow!” and praise for the way Steve 
tied together a need for “in course correction” in regards to the recent mission project and the 
need for an examination of Judeo Christian theology. Two responses referred to ancestors with 
one of those wondering whether their own ancestors had similar stories and the other stating they 
were glad their ancestor weren’t here so, “I/we didn’t do it.” One response expressed appreciation 
for the difficulty of learning this history of his own ancestors and one expressed surprise at 
knowing someone with this history in their family background. 

In response to “What suggestions for the future do you have?” one person questioned why 
Steve didn’t sound more upset and another questioned whether the events really happened “the 
way that guy said.” I think the “guy” this response referred to was Loren Bommelyn who wrote 
about his ancestors’ history in Tolowa People’s Language. One response asked, “What about 
what the Indians did?” and one wondered whether the Peacocks should “return” their land. 
Another questioned, “How can we still be Christians when the Bible told people to kill?” 
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In response to “What suggestions for the future do you have?” one wondered about the 
need for some kind of apology and two referred to a need to tell or listen to the stories. One said 
to “Teach love, like Jesus.” 

Ten people attended the discussion circle following the worship service and presentation. 
In response to my question, “What caught your attention?” responses included appreciation for 
the telling of the whole story of the Bible and relating it to manifest destiny; gratitude for Steve 
telling what must have been a difficult story to learn; and praise for the way he tied together the 
“in course corrections” of the house building with the story of settlement and theological 
interpretation. There were questions about the book by Loren Bommelyn and shared memories of 
places along the Smith River where the land Steve lives on is located. 

Summary of Post Presentations Interviews 

Sixteen persons who attended some or all of the presentations were interviewed after the 
“Season of Stories” concluded. Eleven of those interviewed (Participants 1 through 10 and 
Participant 15) had participated in pre presentation interviews. Participants 16 through 20 were 
only interviewed post presentations. I did not interview the four persons who did not attend any of 
the presentations. All of those interviewed post presentations attended at least two of the 
presentations and all attended the first presentation by Wiyot Chairperson Ted Hernandez. Nine 
attended all four presentations, five attended only two, and three attended three. One of those who 
attended only two read the transcripts of all four and one of those who attended three read the 
transcript for the presentation they missed. 

In response to the question, “Did you leam anything new about the history of this region at 
the time of settlement by persons of European descent and in the early years of development by 
settlers?” all persons responded positively in some way; though five said that they didn’t really 
learn new facts, but that the emotional connection shared by the presenters made what they knew 
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more real and more powerful. Three mentioned how they knew about things like boarding schools 
but they didn’t know it had happened in this region. All expressed some form of appreciation for 
having heard the presenters tell their personal stories. Five persons referred to the history of 
sterilization as something new they learned and three referred to the forced removal of children to 
boarding schools; two mentioned the intentional effort to strip Native Americans of their culture 
as a new learning; one referred to the name of Indian Island being Tuluwat; one said they learned 
for the first time about Indigenous persons being used as indentured servants; and one said they 
learned for the first time that the settlers were welcomed by the Native Americans. Participant 1 
said, “It was all wonderful to feel like we were in relationship somehow with the Native 
Americans in a way we had not been before.” Participant 4 who had asked the question in the pre 
presentation interviews, “When are they [Indigenous People] going to stop being angry?” said in 
response to whether he had learned anything new, “I really liked the Wiyot way of forgiving and 
moving on and their openness. You can’t have that while hanging on to hate.” Participant 9 said, 
“I was happy to listen to them, to get different perspectives. I was very happy they were willing to 
share.” Participant 15 said, “One of the things about the whole series was it made me think in a 
more emotional sense about the events that took place.” 

The next question was in two parts, “Thinking about past interactions between Indigenous 
persons and settlers and the descendants of persons who lived in this region in that era, (i) What 
breaks your heart, and (ii) What gives you hope?” In response to “What breaks your heart?” all 
responded in some way that the treatment of the Indigenous persons living in the region at the 
time of settlement was heart breaking. Some referred specifically to genocide and many said in 
some way that it wasn’t necessary to “come into a region that instead of adapting, they just 
change it to what they want and they had total disregard for who and what was there when they 
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arrived.” (Participant 4) Four of the participants indicated in some way that wrong behavior 
continues today, and two expressed some degree of hopelessness. 

In answer to the question, “What gives you hope?” six of the participants in some way 
referred to Wiyot Chairman Ted Hernandez’ message of hospitality when he said, “You are all 
here on Wiyot land so I accept you as a Wiyot family. . . We’re always accepting and we’re 
always loving people.” Five persons talked about talking and sharing the stories as being what 
gives them hope. Participant 1 said, “Doing things like these presentations. . . [they] were 
wonderful.” Some specific things cited as hopeful were the returning of the land, the renewal of 
cultural ways amongst the Indigenous people and the “resiliency of the Indian people,” 
(Participant 18). Two persons mentioned the Indian casinos as doing good things for the tribes 
and the community, even though they don’t necessarily approve of the casinos. Participant 2 said 
that “the dreadful national political scene” makes her hopeful that people “will see what’s going 
on,” and act on that knowledge. Other hopeful things mentioned were the message of love, human 
nature and “God is in charge,” (Participant 19). 

The next question was, “What actions, if any, do you think should be taken in the future?” 
Five participants expressed in some way that this was a hard question before answering and one 
gave no answer to the question at all. Eleven of the participants gave answers regarding more 
communication and education, with three of those specifically praising the teaching of tribal 
languages. Participant 15 expressed a desire to have one or two small group meetings with Wiyot 
Chainnan Ted Hernandez to leam more about how he experiences Wiyot and Christian faith 
working together. Two of the participants talked of the need to identify those who have the most 
at stake in this issue and bringing them together. Two persons specifically sated that the Island 
(Tuluwat) needs to be returned, and Participant 5 added that “all land that has no economic value” 
should be returned. Participant 9 said that she’d like us all to understand “that we’re all one spirit, 
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one family.” Participant 6 expressed a desire to see the World Renewal Ceremony revived, and 
two persons talked about environmental reparations especially in regards to the rivers. Participant 
4 said, “Perhaps Eureka should adopt the “Wiyot Way,” of welcoming everyone, saying if you are 
here, you belong here.” 

The final question asked, “Is there anything else you would like me to know?” In response 
to this question the presentation most often referred to was the fourth presentation, that of Steve 
Peacock. Five participants referred to it with some form of appreciation for his willingness in 
telling the story of his ancestors. There was also expressed disturbance about that history and 
what it meant for him to have a grandfather who grew up in a home with “Indian slaves,” 
(Participant 5). Participant 6 said, in relation to Steve Peacock’s presentation about his “flawed” 
ancestors, “I think about my own ancestors who were in this region, and I imagine they were 
flawed too.” Three persons expressed appreciation for the presentations and the desire to have 
things like this repeated in the future. One person mentioned the positive work that the Casinos 
are doing in the community and Participant 17 said that the face of the community as portrayed to 
visitors and residents needs to reflect the Wiyot heritage more. Participant 7 said, “We are as 
vulnerable as at any time in history to repeat these wrongs.” 
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Chapter 5: Conclusion and Next Steps 

Conclusion 

The goal of this project was to nurture compassion in members of Eureka First United 
Methodist Church in relationship to the history of settlement in a region that was inhabited by 
Indigenous people. Did the project accomplish that goal? Compassion is a hard thing to measure. 
The project did not attempt to do that in a quantitative way, but I do think there is empirical 
evidence from interviews conducted for this project; conversations and comments heard in 
response to it and the actions of members of Eureka First United Methodist Church following the 
presentations, discussions and interviews that persons grew in their compassion as related to the 
Indigenous persons of this region. 

As mentioned by persons in the post presentation interviews, the history of the United 
States treatment of Indigenous people is understood now in a more local and emotional way by 
those who heard the presentations. The relative recent history of settlement in this region is 
understood better, and people have been introduced to, or grown to know better, some of the 
descendants of Indigenous people and settlers who were here at the time of settlement in the 19 th 
Century. Some of those interviewed, and other persons who heard the four presentations, 
expressed gratitude and even a little surprise at the gracious attitude expressed by the speakers, 
especially the welcoming and inclusive message given by Wiyot Chairman Ted Hernandez. As 
one interviewee said, “for someone like Ted to offer an invitation to move forward gives me 
hope.” In the post presentation interviews I witnessed what I would call a “softening” of attitude 
in regards to how people view the descendants of Indigenous persons living in our community. 
Where there was some defensiveness expressed prior to the presentations in statements like, “it 
doesn’t mean we acquiesce to their claims,” or “When will they stop being angry?” after the 
presentations there were many who expressed a desire to leam more and to grow in relationship 
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with the Wiyots and others and the statement was made: “Perhaps Eureka should adopt the 
‘Wiyot Way’ of welcoming everyone, saying if you are here, you belong here.” (Participant 4) 
Those who listened to the presentations exhibited growth in understanding of and empathy for 
descendants of the Indigenous people living in the region at the time of settlement. And they also 
grew in understanding and empathy for the descendant of a settler who was confronted with and 
dared to share the disturbing truth of his ancestors’ actions. His presentation caused some to think 
more deeply about their own family history. 

Many positive comments have been heard from members of the congregation and even the 
community at large since the presentations were made. The welcoming gracious attitude of Wiyot 
Chainnan Ted Hernandez and Karuk tribal member Terry Supahan are often referred to as well as 
the stories told by Sharon Sligh and Mitze Beck. Conversations in Bible Study and elsewhere 
often include reference to what Steve Peacock and the others shared. I have not heard negative 
feedback about the presentations or the time spent in worship to present them. That does not mean 
there were no persons who disapproved; it just means I have not heard negative comments. 

There have been some notable actions taken by members of the congregation and 
community since the presentations and interviews. In August the Wiyot tribe held a Wiyot Day 
where dinner and cultural dances and other activities were shared at their Table Bluff Reservation. 
Chainnan Ted Hernandez had invited us to attend Wiyot Day when he was here to do his 
presentation in May. I followed up with an invitation through our church newsletter and bulletin 
announcements. Six persons from Eureka First UMC attended Wiyot Day, and because all were 
over 60 years old they were celebrated as Elders, given gifts and a free dinner. All six persons had 
participated in this project in some way, being interviewed and/or attending presentations. All 
those who attended Wiyot Day expressed deep gratitude for the gracious way we were received 
and that it was a humbling experience to be so warmly welcomed. On Monday, October 21, 2019, 
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the City of Eureka officially returned the remainder of Tuluwat Island to the Wiyot tribe in a 
signing ceremony to which the whole community was invited. Several members of Eureka First 
UMC were among the standing room only crowd to witness what has been called an 
unprecedented action by a city municipality in the United States to return land to Indigenous 
people without being forced to. My project did not have a part in leading to that action, but it did 
play a part in the receptivity of members of Eureka First United Methodist Church feeling called 
to be present. A few days before the official transfer was made on October 21, the Church 
Council of Eureka First United Methodist Church approved a letter to the tribe celebrating with 
them this long awaited return and acknowledging that our church and many of our homes are 
located on Wiyot land, land that was transferred to settler occupation in the 19 th century in ways 
that were not legal, ethical or spiritually correct. That letter would not have been approved 
without the presentations given during the “Season of Stories” and the softening of defensiveness 
and growth of compassion that has been a result of this project. The Wiyot Tribe posted that letter 
on their Facebook page shortly after the ceremony of transfer took place, and a copy of it appears 
in the Appendix of this paper. 

Possible Next Steps: 

Individuals participating in this project expressed the desire for more presentations like the 
ones that were given. It would be good to plan for return visits from those who spoke and also 
others. One person who I invited to speak who was not able to and was not sure she had enough to 
share is a young Yurok woman and member of Eureka First United Methodist Church. She was 
raised by her white grandparents and not exposed to much of her Yurok culture, but she is proud 
of it and studied the Yurok language at Eureka High School. Hers is a perspective I think would 
also be valuable to hear. 
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There was also the suggestion of a small group meeting with Wiyot Chair Ted Hernandez 
and his wife to talk about his combination of Christian and Wiyot spiritual practice and theology. 
Implementing such a gathering could be a valuable next step. 

During Wiyot Chairperson Ted Hernandez’ speech at the signing ceremony on October 
21, 2019 in Eureka he said, “We have Tuluwat, now we need to take care of the river.” The Wiyot 
tribe is actively involved with others in trying to bring back to the Eel River watershed water that 
long ago was diverted to the Russian River watershed. The Eel River, called Wiyot by the Wiyot 
people, and its salmon and other fish have been drastically affected by actions of settlers, 
diversion, logging, overfishing and cannabis production. These actions and hope for this river are 
documented in the documentary film, A River’s Last Chance 83 Wiyot Chairman Ted Hernandez 
spoke in this film about the river, its importance to the Wiyot people and the importance of its 
environmental health to the wellbeing of the Wiyots and indeed all people. Ted and other 
Indigenous people speak often of the need for balance and the restoring of the world to health and 
wellbeing. We, Eureka First United Methodist Church and others, need to find ways to partner 
with Indigenous people in the work they are doing to restore balance to the earth. 

True North Organizing Network is working with the Wiyot tribe in regards to its work to 
restore the Eel River to healthy vitality. A few persons in Eureka have worked with True North in 
the past and present. An important next step of working with and through True North has begun 
with the completion of a series of three relationship-building circles that Terry Supahan invited 
the congregation to be a part of. Work is being done to involve those who participated in this 
small group circle to become more involved with community organizing in this region, which 
includes work with Wiyot, Yurok, Karuk, Tolowa and other tribal persons. 

83 Shane Anderson (Director), A River’s Last Chance (North Fork Studios, 2017), available 
to view on Amazon Prime. 
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A Final Word 


In early October 2019 I reached out to Wiyot Chairman Ted Hernandez asking for a 
meeting with him. I wanted to ask if what I had been told by a member of my congregation right 
after I announced this project was true. I had been told that the Wiyots blamed the Methodists for 
the massacre on Tuluwat and that he did not think they would be receptive to working with me on 
this project. Ted accepted my invitation to meet and so I drove out to Table Bluff to see him. We 
began our conversation talking about family and the upcoming celebration to return the island and 
then I asked him if what I had been told had been true. Ted laughed and said he had never heard 
that and no, he didn’t recall hearing the name of A. J. Huestis or his possible part in or complicity 
with the massacre. But then he said, “There are many Wiyot who don’t like Christians.” And I 
said I certainly could understand that given the history of Christian and Indigenous peoples 
interactions in this country. As a Christian and also a follower of Wiyot spiritual ways Ted says 
he often gets told he has to choose which God to follow, but his reply is that it’s all one God, just 
two different names. We had a wonderful time of sharing our common understanding of Jesus’ 
idea of the Kingdom of God and the place he will return to as a whole, healed and balanced earth. 
As we parted Ted said, “Come see me anytime. I will look forward to it.” I left the beautiful Table 
Bluff full of gratitude for all that I have encountered as a part of this project. 
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Appendix A 


The following invitation was published in the “The Messenger, ” the monthly newsletter of Eureka 
First United Methodist Church. It appeared in the April 2019 edition and was mailed and emailed 
to all members and constituents of Eureka First United Methodist Church during the last week in 
March 2019. 

An Invitation from Pastor Kathryn 

I, Pastor Kathryn, am in the midst of a three year Doctor of Ministry Program at 
Claremont School of Theology in the area of Spiritual Renewal, Contemplative Practice and 
Strategic Leadership. Most of my course work is done through online classes with one week a 
year in residence at the Claremont School of Theology with other pastors and lay persons from a 
variety of Christian and other faith backgrounds. Part of the work of a Doctor of Ministry 
Program is the conducting of a project in the context of one’s work or ministry. I have written a 
proposal for a project that has been approved and that I have been widely researching and 
planning for. The title of my project is “Nurturing Compassion in Eureka First United Methodist 
Church in Regards to the History of Settlement of a Region Inhabited by Indigenous People.” I 
have been motivated to choose this topic for a variety of reasons: 

More Indigenous people live on their ancestral lands in the Humboldt and Del Norte area 
than in any other place in California. 

The history of settlement in Eureka is relatively recent (1850) and there are people still 
living in this region who have heard first hand accounts from their ancestors in regards to 
the early years of settlement. 

The history of settlement in this region includes much violence and is the source of 
historic trauma. 

The sin of racism is involved in the discounting of Indigenous history and continued 
marginalization of Indigenous people. 

The people of Eureka First United Methodist Church are compassionate, and they take 
seriously Jesus’ command to love others as we love ourselves. 

An important step in growing in compassion is to listen to the stories and experience of 
others. I have arranged for a number of speakers who are descendants of persons living in the 
northwest region of California in the mid 19 th Century to share part of their family history and 
their own experience. Speakers will share with us in the context of worship at Eureka First United 
Methodist Church. These presentations will begin following Easter Sunday and occur during 
worship services in May and June (May 5, 12, 26 and June 2). Following each presentation there 
will be an opportunity in Wesley Chapel to share in discussion with the presenter. 

I invite all of you to be a part of this project by participating in the worship services where 
invited presenters speak and in the follow up discussions. I also invite those who would like to be 
a part of the research to volunteer to be interviewed prior to and following the presentations. It is 
understood that not all of you can be present for all presentations. Your participation is intended 
to help assess whether hearing stories from Indigenous tribal members and engaging in 
conversation with them will increase compassion for this population. 

Please contact me for more information about this project and to volunteer to be 
interviewed for my research, (kitdunning@hotmail.com, (707) 599-2295) 
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Appendix B 


Pre-Presentations Interview Questions 
When did you or your ancestors arrive in this region? 


What do you know about the history of this region at the time of settlement by 
persons of European descent and in the early years of development by settlers? 


Does your family have stories of interaction between Indigenous people and settlers in 
this region or elsewhere in this country? 


Given the history of settlement in this region, what is the most just way to live now in 
relationship with the descendants of the Indigenous people who lived in this region at 
the time of settlement? 


Are you interested in attending a series of presentations by persons who have ancestors 
who lived in this region at the time of settlement by persons of European descent and 
in the early years of development by settlers? 


Is there anything else you’d like me to know about this topic? 
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Appendix C 


Post Presentations Interview Questions 
Which presentations did you attend? 


Did you learn anything new about the history of this region at the time of settlement 
by persons of European descent and in the early years of development by settlers? 


Thinking about past interactions between indigenous persons and settlers and the 
descendants of persons who lived in this region in that era, what (i) breaks your heart, 
and (ii) what gives you hope? 


What actions, if any, do you think should be taken today and in the future? 


Is there anything else you would like me to know? 
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Appendix D 


Following is the template used for Feedback forms that were inserted in each sendee bulletin the 
morning of each presentation. 

Feedback Regarding Presentation by 

(Name of Presenter) 

1) Share one or two things that you learned or 
found helpful in today’s presentation 


2) What questions or concerns do you have? 


3) What suggestion for the future do you have? 
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Appendix E 


Composite of Pre-Presentations Interview Questions 

Following is a summary of all responses to pre interview questions in the order of the 
interviews conducted between April 2, 2019 and May 2, 2019. There are fifteen numbered 
responses to each question. Each number corresponds to an individual interviewee in the order 
they were interviewed. All number 1 responses are from the same person (Participant 1), all 
number 2 responses are from the same person (Participant 2) and so on. 


When did you or your ancestors arrive in this region? 

1) I moved here in 1968. My mother’s family arrived in the Central Valley (Modesto Area) in 
early 1900s. Some of them came from Virginia. I don 7 know when they arrived in the U.S. 

2) Father’s father arrived in 1896 or 1898from Vienna Austria to Ellis Island. He arrived in 
Eureka around 1920 after he had kidnapped his own children, abandoning his epileptic 
wife. Her father was born in 1919 and was 3 at the time they arrived in Eureka. 

o Mother’s father, Grandpa Tony, came to Puget Sound about 1900 also. He was 
a brew master from Germany. The story was his wife died in 1918 in the great 
flu epidemic, but that doesn 7 fit with the birth of their three children since the 
oldest, her mom, was born in 1916. 

o Grandpa Tony arrived in San Francisco with his three children and put them 
in a Catholic boarding school until her mother was 11 or 12 and old enough to 
keep house. They lived in the area of San Bruno or Daly City. 

o Her mother met her father at a dance in San Francisco after her father got out 
of the army. His enlistment was up in 1941 and he wanted to re-enlist, but they 
wouldn 7 let him because he was a welder working in a shipyard in the bay 
area. She, the oldest of 6, was born in 1942 in San Francisco. After the war her 
father bought an army surplus dump truck and they moved to Eureka (a 36 
hour drive). She had one younger sister then. 

3) She arrived in Eureka in 2010. Her ancestors arrived in the U.S. in the 1870s and came to 
different places. On her Dad’s side they came from Wisconsin to California and arrived in 
Santa Cruz Mountains/Boulder Creek. Grandmother was born in California in 1898. On 
her mom’s side her great grandparents were born in Ireland, then to Chicago as adults. 5 
generations of her family have lived in San Jose. 

4) On his dad’s side they arrived in the 1900s (prior to 1920) from Texas, but before that 
from England to Pennsylvania, then Oregon, then Humboldt County - came to work for 
the Railroad. They apparently did not come “officially ”, not through Ellis Island, they just 
came. It was something the family didn 7 talk about. 

o Not sure when mother’s family arrived, but they originated in the British Isles. 

5) In 1953 his mother and father moved to the Garberville area from the Bay area where he 
was born and lived until age 5 'A. He considers Scotts Valley near Santa Cruz to be where 
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he grew up, but he has vivid memories of Humboldt County. He moved back to this area in 
2010 because it felt like home. His father’s side of the family arrived in North America in 
Canada in 1646 and then in 1925 the family walked across the border to Montana. On his 
mother’s side they were all recent immigrants. 

6) In the 1850s. In 1863 her great grandfather became a citizen here in Humboldt. He had 
come from the east coast, maybe Maine, maybe Nova Scotia - not sure where he was 
born. This was on her mother’s side. Her great grandfather’s son married her 
grandmother. Both sides of her mother’s family came for the lumber industry. 

7) He was born here in 1994 - His parents arrived in the 1980s. Maternal Grandparents 
immigrated from Europe in the 1950s to southern California. Not sure of history of 
immigration of his paternal grandparents 

8) “My Great Grandfather’s (mother’s, mother’s father) family came from Trinity County to 
Humboldt County in the 1800s. They purchased squatters ’ rights to Myers Flat (the whole 
thing). Great Grandfather’s name was Ulysses S. Grant Myers (that’s how Myers Flat got 
its name). ” 

o She had always heard that her family bought the land from Indians, but not so 
- it was an eye opener to her that she just learned last year. 
o She grew up all over because her father was in the Air Force. She did high 
school in Fortuna and went to part of 1 st , 2 nd and 3 rd grades in Myers Flat. 

9) “My great grandmother arrived here in early 1900s (Humboldt County) She was 
Cherokee, but her mother and her brother and her dad had traveled here and her dad died 
so her mother remarried an Indian - he was a drunk. He told her that he wasn’t taking her 
kids who were 5 and 6 at the time; my great grandmother was the 5 year old. So one of the 
families in town, a Wiyot family, adopted them. My great grandmother’s brother wound 
up a riverboat man or something like that, or running the logs. My great grandmother 
grew up among the Wiyots. She was in love with a Wiyot man, but her father said she 
couldn 7 many him because she wasn 7 Wiyot. She met a guy at a diner who was a 
Cherokee and she married him. She died when I was 6. She had been a minister late in 
life. She had 4 boys - one of them was my Grandfather (mother’s father). ” 

o Somewhere in her mother’s family there was also Choctaw and Creek, so her 
mother has Cherokee, Choctaw and Creek. Her father was Mexican and Black, 
but she never knew him. Her mother had 8 children with 8 different men. The 
interviewee was the oldest and she was born in Sacramento. She grew up 
thinking she was just Mexican and Native. At the time of her birth her father 
wasn 7 a citizen, he was referred to as a “wet back’’ from Mexico, 
o The interviewee went to High School in Areata and to Humboldt State where 
she got a BA in education. 

10) “I arrived here in the spring of 1998.1 knew about the area because of a cousin and aunts 
who lived here sometime before and I had heard there was a need for a hygienist on the 
Hoopa reservation. ’’ 
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11) "I moved here two years ago to be near one of my daughters. I am part Native American - 
Cherokee from Canada and Inuit. Mostly I identify as Eastern European (Romanian). ” 

12) "I visited in 1989for one month at Lighthouse Ranch and then I came back to Lighthouse 
Ranch in 1991 and lived there for 1‘A years. My background is Irish/Scotch. My ancestors 
arrived in the 1800s in Prince Edward Island. ” 

13) “I arrived in 1968 to go to HSU. My grandmother on my father’s side was Okanagan 
Indian in Washington state. My father was dropped in an orphanage where he lived from 
age 4 to 12. It was not the way to grow up. He was adopted by a family of Irish ancestry. 
My European ancestors arrived in the 1600s and they were of English and German 
ancestry. ” 

14) “My husband and I came in 1968 to go to HSU. My father’s mother was V 2 Cherokee. The 
rest was: English, Irish, Scottish. Sir Isaac Newton is in my family tree. ’’ 

15) “Depends on how you interpret that. In 1955 my family moved to Fort Bragg for 2 years. 
In 19751 came here to go to HSU. And then I came back in 2013 when I retired. ’’ 

“On my father’s side my ancestors came sometime before 1792 when they were in 
Kentucky. On my mother’s side her ancestor was born in England in 1589 or 1590. He 
showed up in Massachusetts in the 1600s. ” 

What do you know about the history of this region at the time of settlement by persons 
of European descent and in the early years of development by settlers? 

1) I didn ’t know hardly anything before I read In the Land of the Grasshopper’s Sons , just 
this year. I never dreamed how recently this area settled, and I didn ’t know how vital the 
history of Native Americans was. My husband didn 7 like Native Americans so I didn’t pay 
much attention (he died a few years ago). In the Land of the Grasshopper’s Sons I loved 
that it gave a sense of the region and what it was like. I did know some stuff, like about the 
massacre on Indian Island, etc., but I didn 7 have much of a feel for it. 

2) She learned about the Bucksport massacres when she was a senior in high school and her 
social studies teacher, Mrs. Moor assigned her to write about them. She learned about 
Bret Hart being run out of town in regards to his writing about the massacres and being 
critical of no one being held accountable for them. She only learned in very recent years 
that there had been other massacres when another woman related to the church shared a 
story of her ancestor. 

3) She pretty much knew nothing when she arrived here in 2010, but since then she has 
discovered this region was as nasty as any other. Every region has a terrible stoiy about 
the treatment of Native Americans. She didn 7 know about what happened at Indian Island 
before coming here. She had learned in high school that the missions were deadly to the 
Native Americans, but in elementary school she heard none of that. 

4) “The initial explorers were Von Humboldt and from Russia -first in Trinidad, then 
Humboldt Bay. It was all about getting the gold. The town of Union (now Areata) started 
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and they started using a dock there. It just grew from there, but it initially started in 
Trinidad. ” 

5) He said he hasn’t done an extensive study on it but knows: 

about the massacre on Indian Island 

that there were a series of conflicts as Native Americans were driven out 
he’s not sure if there was a deliberate effort to exterminate them 
it wasn 7 until moving here in 2010 that he learned about the killings 
He said there is a curious grave in the Bridgeport cemetery that says, “last man killed in 
the Indian wars ” 

He said he has studied the Plains Indians extensively, but not California Indians. 

6) She lived on Indian Island in her late 20s and she definitely knew about the massacre then. 
There was a hand pain ted sign with the dates against a building there. She also knew that 
on the same night there were other massacres. And she knew about the mistreatment of the 
Chinese. But growing up she didn 7 know anything about the Native American history of 
the region. 

7) He didn 7 learn too much about this region in school. He did learn about the California 
missions. He thinks the curriculum tried to portray the missions as not too terrible. 

For the most part European settlers were not very Jesus like - colonialism was not 
very good in general. 

He talked about general attitudes - the settlers arrive, they like the resources, if 
people are here they are in the way. The public impressions of those previous 
inhabitants would see them as unworthy or sub human. 

He learned about the massacre on Indian Island relatively recently. He had heard 
about massacres in other parts of the country, but not here. 

8) “That my family - my great, great grandparents and great grandfather and his siblings 
lived in Myers Flat. They built a stagecoach stop and store and they grew their own food. 

I was in high school when I learned of the massacre on Indian Island - perhaps in a 
history class. ” 

9) “I know about Indian Island and the slaughter of the Wiyots. To my knowledge, a hunting 
party had left when the people were slaughtered and only a baby survived that was trying 
to nurse on a corpse. ” She learned about that in college. 

10) “I know something of what was done - Native tribes were here way back, I don 7 know 
how long. They fought and went to court to be legally recognized. ” 

11) “I taught summer school in Hoopa for a year and worked at Areata House with the Yurok. 
I don 7 know about the history of settlement here. ” 

12) “Quite a bit. I’ve been to Fort Humboldt State Park. At Lighthouse Ranch we were living 
on Wiyot land. I’m familiar with the massacre out here. Some of my clients when I worked 
in advertising were the tribes and casinos. I learned some at HSU. I learned about putting 
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oral languages in writing. I’ve gone out to the blessings on Woodley Island. I’ve gone to 
Klamath to help clean the river. I’m veiy aware and sympathetic to the history of Native 
Americans here. I know that scalps were a big business. ” 

13) “It happened in 1850. What built Eureka was houses of prostitution. You had to have a 
really hardy group ofpeople to come across the U.S. What brought people to Eureka were 
that they were bringing supplies to Trinidad - so gold is what was driving settlement. 
Huge redwoods were at first a problem, but then entrepreneurs figured out how to log 
them. Gold was number 1, logging was number 2 and whaling and fishing were number 3. 
It was all resource extraction. The company store was here. In many ways it was 
patriarchal - loggers came into town and spent their money on prostitution and 
gambling. ” 

I then asked, “What do you know about interactions with Native Americans at the 
time of settlement?” 

“From my father’s experience as half breed - you didn ’t want anyone to know you 
were a half breed. My father did not want anyone to know about his Native American 
background -1 think that was and still is common. I do regret not knowing about that part 
of my heritage. My father resented his mother for her abandonment of him. My father 
sewed 25 years in the military and could talk to anyone anywhere in the world. There 
were times too that my father came home drunk and he was cheating on my mom and she 
was dying of cancer - It was a terrible history. ” 

“I think we lost something really valuable. There were Indians incarcerated at 
Fort Humboldt - they left and could find all the food they needed. They knew how to 
maximize the resources - they knew what plants to eat, etc. ’’ 

“I imagine they had a tribal system - they would ask you to leave if you weren ’t 
pulling your weight - Their survival was so close that they had to contribute. ” 

“Diseases came to the Native Americans - disease wiped them out. ” 

14) “We had a variety of timber here. While settler people explored the area - they built 
railroads, mined. Gold was discovered in the Sacramento region and it drove mining all 
over. There were natural resources. ” 

I asked, “What do you know about interactions with Native Americans?” 

“I’m not sure; it is hot and cold - I’m sure there was positive and negative. Indian 
and Chinese worked on the railroad and that was positive. There was an Indian uprising 
on Indian Island. ” 

15) “Not a whole lot - a little bit - not as much depth as other places - coming out of 49ers, 
gold fields and the Oregon trail ending and that migration going out and down. I just 
know bits and pieces -1 know that early on in the 1870s and 1880s that lumber industry 
was huge and economics was the driving force. ’’ 

I then asked, “What about between settlers and Native Americans?” 

“None of it was good. I have read about the massacre on Indian Island. On the 
ghost tour in old town the tour guide did talk about the night of the massacre. I learned 
about the massacre after I retired here. When in school Ijust focused on school and 
working at the school and didn 7 learn much about the history here. ” 
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Does your family have stories of interaction between Indigenous people and settlers in this 
region or elsewhere in this country? 

1) Can 7 think of any. My mother was a Sunday School Superintendent and she always 
reminded us to pray for the starving children of Borneo and she took clothes to the Hanna 
(?) Boys Center in Oakland (?). I learned to reach out to others through her. 

2) Her family arrived in the U.S. and the area after settlement so, as she said, “we ’re not 
guilty. ” In elementary school her teacher had her help two Native American boys with 
their schoolwork. She said they looked Native American, but she didn 7 think about it. At a 
meeting in this area, she said, “I was raised here, but skin color doesn 7 matter. ” 

3) There were no stories in her family. She didn 7 learn about the Ohlone (San Jose area 
Native Americans) in school, but taught herself about them before teaching Junior High in 
San Jose. Up here, she has had students of Native American descent, but they didn 7 look 
like she thought they might (i.e. blue eyed blondes). She said: “Everyone has a story, you 
can 7 tell by looking at people. ” 

4) “No, they probably did business with Native Americans, but I never heard any derogatory 
remarks in regards to indigenous folks. ” 

5) He said that in Canada - there was a long standing tradition that there was an Ojibwa 
woman who married into the family and that was spoken of with pride - he has no more 
identification of her than that - and it wasn 7 until recently that he knew she was Ojibwa - 
he is a direct descendent of her. 

6) There was a homeopathic doctor in her family in the early days with an office by the 
waterfront. There is a picture of his office with lots of Indian baskets in it. She always 
wondered how he got the baskets - as trade for sendees or stealing? There were other 
Native American baskets in the family and they got sold. She doesn 7 remember hearing 
any stories. Her father was good at transcribing diaries and she has those transcriptions, 
but she doesn 7 remember the stories. 

She has always wondered, were her ancestors involved in the massacres? 

7) No. The stories of immigration he has heard are from his maternal grandparents who 
arrived in Southern California around 1950. 

8) None other than that her family bought land from Indians, which wasn 7 true. “I tell 
people that my mother is a bigot. When she told racist jokes I told her I didn 7 want her to 
say them around my family (daughters). I feel pretty certain there was racism in my 
family. ” 

“I remember the reservation out at Table Bluff and how terribly poor it was - 
nothing like what it is now. ” 

“There is a story about Myers Flat that I tried to get my mother to tell, but she 
couldn 7 do it. It was a story about a child or children in the family born out of wedlock - 
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maybe one of the wives left her husband to go with a Native man and she came back 
pregnant. ” 

9) (Included in previous answer) 

10) “I have a cousin from the ‘other side ’ - my dad’s sister’s child who was connected to 
some tribe in Wisconsin. 

“The first time I saw an Indian was when I was 17 years old on a cross country trip 
when we were in New Mexico. ” 

11) “ My mom does. Her dad was Cherokee from Canada and he was into Native American 
spirituality and so Mom identifies still with that. ” 

12) “No. ’’ 

13) “No. ” 

“I was an insurance agent for 41 years, I knocked on doors in Hoopa. I wrote 
insurance for Native Americans and in Trinidad I sold insurance in the Rancheria -1 had 
mostly business interactions with them. I don’t think there are any indigenous people left - 
we ’re all mutts. They just have to incorporate into our society. The problem that has 
happened is the old tribal society doesn 7 function in the industrial culture. There is 
always a conflict between the cultures - our predominant way is to get out there and work, 
we are money based. In Alaska they didn 7 have a word for money, only ‘my share. ’ In 
tribal culture there is social connection - it’s all for the tribe, the community ”. 

“There is a huge conflict between our society’s cultural values and the Native 
American culture. In the military I watched the blacks congregate. I didn 7 see the whites 
interacting like that, not like they were part of a group - it’s all individualistic. In our 
society individuals are driven - a drive to succeed with a tremendous amount of energy to 
achieve. But the problem is a lot of people are left out, they can 7 achieve, they can 7 
succeed. I watched a National Geographic special showing an indigenous culture - sitting 
around the campfire, etc. They are happier than many of those in our type of culture. 

There is a separation of people in our culture. ” 

14) “No. ’’ 

“With the Indigenous people everybody had a job and everyone knew it and the 
settlers interrupted that. It was a clash of civilizations. ’’ 

15) “ Yes. People who have been in the U.S. a long time in my family talk about a Native 
American in our background - in this case it really was a Cherokee maiden, Abigail 
Bryant, born in 1750 in Tennessee. It makes me . 0004% Cherokee. I consider it of no 
importance, but it is interesting. My great great grandfather (Baptist minister) applied for 
compensation for Trail of Tears, but the government didn 7 acknowledge it. ” 

“ On my Dad’s side my great great grandfather was the first white man in Brown 
County, Texas. He arrived in 1856. No acknowledgement of Native American or Mexican. 
He was a slaveholder. In a history of Brown County it says there was a raid of homestead 
with my family’s name. That incident is important and he eventually became one of the 
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richest people there. He had to apply for a pardon from the governor. He was a hard-core 
confederate. He was involved in a Native American Raid. ” 

“From stories told by my parents, my grandparents on my father’s side were hard 
core racists, hard and bitter people. It was the opposite on my mom’s side. ” 


Given the history of settlement in this region, what is the most just way to live now in 
relationship with the descendants of the Indigenous people who lived in this region at the 
time of settlement? 


1) I want a miracle -for it to be open, to not feel like us and them. I remember when Cheryl 
Seidner was here and I always felt it was us and them. 

It was special to read in Grasshoppers ’ Sons about those regions on the Klamath and 
places I had heard of or been through. The book made those places feel holy. 

True North even ts have helped it feel less like us and them, before it felt more divided 
- but with True North it felt more like we wanted to be not “us and them. ” 

2) “Whatyou ’re doing now, listening and keep coming back to our Christian principles of 
Love, Justice and Peace. ’’ 

3) After a long pause, she said, “I suppose we could say we just have to give it back, but 
that’s not going to happen. We have to be respectful of their desire to hold on to 
traditional practices. ” She believes Indian Island should be given back -free - absolutely 
no charge. And if we have to put restrictions on fishing for salmon in the rivers, so the 
Native Americans can have them for their use - we can just raise salmon in farms 
somewhere else. 

“We know that Ferndale is a hell hole of racism. ” We have to educate. In this area, it’s 
not so PC. 

4) “Treat every body as you would want to be treated - equal opportunities and maybe even 
support the unique heritage of Native Americans and honor their traditions - and always 
hope that their traditional practices, language, i.e. basket weaving, will be passed on. ” 

His daughter’s boyfriend is half Karuk. 

5) “With constant respect toward their claims - it doesn 7 mean we acquiesce to their claims 
and it doesn 7 mean we should go away. ” He was proud of Eureka when Wiyot completed 
their ceremony and asked others to stay away and they did. There is no economic benefit 
to the city keeping Indian Island, so give it back and “horse whip Arkley. ” [Arkley is a 
prominent resident and businessman in Eureka who was very vocal in criticizing the City 
Council’s decision to return most of Tuluwat Island.] 

6) Having lived on Indian Island she used to dream of owning part of it. When the city first 
started giving land back, she thought, “Oh, shit, ” because she wanted to own some of it. 
But now she is proud of our city giving it back. 

It’s a big question and hard to answer. 
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In regards to the blacks, I believe in affirmative action, that people who were screwed 
over are entitled to help getting into college or whatever. 

Not sure what that entails with Native Americans - “and then I worry that it might be 
costly. ” 

7) “Oh... that’s a nasty question ... there you go .... Justice is also a messy word, justice is a 
word used to push other people down and not about ‘working toward a world that works 
for everyone ’ like your son would like it. ” 

“It is most important to listen and be open to the idea of giving - opening to other 
perspectives - because people aren’t typically willing to budge if they don 7 understand 
why. ” 

8) “A couple of things come to mind: ” 

“Being supportive of actions like the returning of Indian Island. I realize this action 
was the first where Native land was returned. If that was the first time in U.S. that land 
was given back -1 don 7 know what that means beyond that. ” 

“Listening, engaging, ‘Not Turning Away. ’ -( book title of a book she noticed on my 
bookshelf while we were talking) 

I asked, “Have you noticed a change in attitudes in regards to Native Americans over 
the years?” 

“When money started to flow into the tribes -1 think that was a turning point - it was 
many years after it that there was increased awareness of people who I may not have 
thought of - that money (I don 7 know a lot about it) made a difference in people’s 
lives. ” 

9) “I believe that they should take any native lands that were inhabited by white people and 
give it back to Natives and whites can rent it back. All, if not most should be returned - All 
the land West of the Mississippi was promised to the Natives - and of course they never 
got it. ” 

10) “Accept them like they are. There are some who have assimilated. We should not judge. 
When we put them in a place where they can 7 get employment, what do we expect to 
happen?” 

11) “That’s difficult. Part of me is ‘Give them their land back, ’ but then I have no place to 
live. I have that ‘One world, one people, ’ view. Everyone should share. But everyone has 
to live in what they are born into. We ’re all different. I really like the Native American 
thinking about 7 generations - we need to care about what happens for the next 7 
generations. ’’ 

12) “I’m all about integration. If they want to be on tribal land, fine - but mix it. I grew up 
with segregation, but we have so much to learn from each other, to live side by side. I’m 
sick of our society’s need to classify us as white. I write colored on forms. I felt 
comfortable with blacks in the military, but I did have a fear of course. ’’ 

“I’m not into reparations, no, not at all - not for blacks either. We’ve got to let the 
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past be. We do need to remember so we don’t repeat. I think it’s a slippery slope, because 
what group hasn 7 been marginalized. Over attention to the past means you never get over 
it. I do believe in the power of now - that’s Eckhard Tolle’s seminal work. Practicing the 
presence of God is now. I like what is on Carl Jung’s tombstone: 'Provoked or 
unprovoked, God is still present. ’ 

13) “Tough love-you do away with the reservation system totally - it just creates 
animosity, etc. I think it was a huge mistake to grant sovereignty to the tribes. Pay 
reparations to every member of the tribes and do away with the reservations; it leads to 
separate cultures. ” [The interviewee then started talking about Genghis Khan and how he 
killed everyone in every culture he conquered.] 

“If you want Indians to acculturate you can 7 do it with the reservation system. Pay them 
reparations, offer work-training programs. My father was completely separated from 
his Native American culture. Intermarry, interact, learn skills, work hard, act ethically, 
get married, save your money, in other words, be responsible in every aspect of your life. ” 

“Asians have strong family structures. ” 

14) “Go to the Casino? No. That’s a great question -1 think they’ve been trying to figure 
that out. We’ve seen a lot of places in the U.S. do better when they intermarry - makes a 
smoother transition. We saw that with our clients. Share stories. ” 

15) “ The word just ’ I struggle with. The just way as much as possible is to live beyond 
identification as Native American or white (like someone said during the Bishop’s 
presentation). I don 7 know if I am unprejudiced or just oblivious, but I don 7 always 
register that a person is a person of color. ” 

I don 7 know, two ways to deal with that. On a macro level, some sort of institutional thing 
- might be just, but not lasting. Needs to be individual change regardless of where you 
came from - recognize cultural background. ” 

“Everyone seems to have a shortsighted view of the world - no sense of history. An 
example: My wife’s grandfather was a die hard American, but very proud of being 
Croatian, but had no tolerance for persons who didn 7 adapt to American culture. 

A lot of intolerance/racism is about only viewing the world in the last 20 years. There is 
no comprehension of time and how things were. ” 


Are you interested in attending a series of presentations by persons who have ancestors who 
lived in this region at the time of settlement by persons of European descent and in the early 
years of development by settlers? 


1) “Yes.” 

2) “Yes, of course. ” 

3) “Yes.” 

4) “Yes, when in town. ” 
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5) “Yes.” 

6) “Yes, but work will interfere. ” 

7) “Sounds interesting. I always like the more controversial topics in sermons. ” 

8) “Yes, definitely. I think it will be interesting. I’m trying to reflect on what it means to be a 
descendant of settlers. I know there was prejudice, but I can 7 come up with examples. I 
feel like we ’re at a point where there is less prejudice. I don 7 know if growing up during 
the Civil Rights era was an impact. ” 

9) “In honesty when you said there would be a descendant of a settler, Ifelt, oh, I don 7 think 
I like that. ” 

10) “Yes, but some who need to change their attitude might not come. ” 

11) “Yes, I really am. ” 

12) “Possibly -I’ve heard some before. ” 

13) “Not really. ” 

“You know what, I’m sorry the Hupas and Yuroks live in poverty - why don 7 they turn 
it (Hoopa Reservation) into a golf culture? If you want to maintain your culture, I don 7 
think you can. ” 

14) “Not reallv. Is it in fact a wav to hold onto the past? ” 

15) “Ohyeah!” 

Is there anything else you’d like me to know about this topic? 

1) I feel sad that I didn 7 have more knowledge. I’ve lived here 50 years and I’m just 
learning. 

And I’m just remembering, my grandfather had a ranch in the Fort Jones area (near 
Yreka) and he loved it and talked about Scott’s Valley - he embraced nature there. He had 
collected some Indian artifacts like mortar and pestle and arrowheads -1 think he 
donated them somewhere. I have wonderful memories of spending time there before he 
had to give it up because of my grandmother’s health. 

2) She talked about a recent Hoopa/Ferndale sports controversy when two Ferndale seniors 
taunted the Hoopa players and/or fans with war hoops and tomahawk chops. She thinks 
the Ferndale principle took full responsibility for the insults - but the boys were allowed 
to continue to play. 

3) I wonder what is the balance in relation to learning about culture and sharing everything 
else - maintaining the things important to you and that we don 7 understand. ” 

“I think living up here has been good for me to understand better the continuing pain 
Native Americans feels as marginalized - Before it was more an intellectual thing for me - 
I have become more sensitized - it was easy to live it as historical atrocities ” 

“The curriculum in our schools needs to be radically adjusted, and not just for Native 
American history. ” She thinks it is awesome that Eureka High School offers the Yurok 
language. 

“Building understanding between the two cultures is important and for the dominant 
white culture to understand that those who were here before had a valid culture. ” 
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“You can 7 go back and change it, but now because people are finding their voices, we 
have an opportunity to make the human family better. ” 

“We need to build new memories of understanding and appreciation of each other. ” 

“It’s a whole new thing for me to live up here where you know about the Native American 
presence. ” 

4) “One of my childhood friends was Native American and some were Latino -1 didn 7 think 
of it as anything. ’’ He said that he’d had no indoctrination into a racist point of view. 
Family and friends told jokes, but nothing seemed done to purposely alienate. 

I asked, “Have you noticed a change in the area in regards to relationships with and about 
Native Americans?” 

When his brother was in High School in the 1980s or so, it was widely understood that 
when St. Bernard’s goes to Hoopa to play sports, you get on the bus and you get off, you 
don 7 linger - it was an inkling that the reservation was not a safe place. 

“What happened on Indian Island was not a big topic, but has become increasingly the 
topic in regards to returning the Island. ” 

“When casinos went in it maybe helped raise the visibility of the Native Americans in the 
community in a positive way, especially with the community involvement from the 
casinos. ” 

“There has been more community talk in the last 20 years about bringing out the history 
of Indian Island and the past relations with the Chinese. ” 

“There has been a bringing to light of misdeeds and making amends by giving the Island 
land back. ’’ 

“We can 7 do much now about the Chinese, but the community has been welcoming to the 
Vietnamese and Hmong. ” -from his impression housing those immigrants in the old 
Methodist church in Cutten was a positive thing. 

He probably first learned about the massacre on Indian Island in the late 1980s, but 
before that it never seemed like something that was talked about. 

Later, after the interview, He shared the following: 

“When does it become history - meaning accepting it as wrong and where is the trauma 
at a place where they look forward and not back - maybe when the Island is returned to 
the way it was? ” 

“But will they say, ‘you need to leave? ’ That’s not going to happen. 
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“ When will they stop being angry ”? 

5) He said that it was interesting to him how defensive the Native American community 
appears to be at least from outsiders. At a living history event at Patrick’s Point State 
Park he and his wife wandered into an area where they were clearly not welcome. 

He also said he finds it interesting that Native Americans continue to hold whites at arms 
length. 

He said that the poverty level of Native Americans is appalling - but that he has seen 
behavior that on their part that perpetuates it. — “ Like at the Blackberry festival in 
Klamath a couple of Native American men were trying to sell salmon (not legally) out of 
their truck. That’s a sign ofpoverty that puts them in a bad light. ” 

“Without real economic renewal we can 7 expect change. ’’ 

6) Cheryl Seidner ’s [former chair of the Wiyot tribe who gave a presentation on Native 
American Sunday in Eureka First United Methodist Church] presentation several years 
ago really did affect her. She realized, it’s not over, the pain of their ancestors is still 
there - made her think our ancestors are in our DNA. 

She has nephews and nieces who are members of the Yurok tribe (her brother married a 
Yurok woman) and they are steeped in the traditions and she’s really proud of them. They 
dance, etc. and have held up the values of the tribe- now in their 40s. 

7) “Colonialism sucks. Through the years of my education, colonialism appeared less and 
less good. ” 

8) “Reflecting back on the question of justice - engaging in conversation - but what this has 
sparked for me is that I want to push into the history - ever since finding information in 
the Humboldt Room about squatters ’ rights -1 want to know more. ” 

9) “I don 7 think there is a place where we will be able to come to a peaceful place about 
this. ” 

“My Great Grandmother was considered a medicine woman here, but not beyond 
this area. ” 

“I know Cherokees were materialistic - there is a council of men and a council of 
sisters and medicine women. ” 

“In Cherokee when there is a marriage the man moves into the woman’s TP and 
all the possessions (from both of them) belong to her. If she wants to divorce him, she puts 
his moccasins outside the door. ’’ 

10) “There were 12 or 13 dentists before the good one I worked with came to Hoopa. One of 
the dentists in Hoopa was southern and he treated the Native Americans like blacks - he 
was ordered to leave. One dentist was from south central. He was wonderful and he was 
black. ” 
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“The reservation is bad with handling grants, bad with handling money. Some 
cultural groups are just bad - Asians and Philippinos, they just are. They wouldn 7 let you 
take a break - Asians treat the help with no respect. ’’ 

“I have the idea that there are higher rates of Natives being in prison. ’’ 

“All over this area there are many different cultures, it’s not like the city. ” 

“The modular factory out there (Hoopa) is crazy. The roads are bad for delivering 
homes. They have no business plan. ” 

11) “As a special education teacher I teach special populations. I learned about disabilities, 
autism, etc., but I didn 7 learn about special populations like Native American before I 
taught in Hoopa. I had to die my hair black to be accepted there. ’’ 

“I had cultural sensitivity training in business school. It was an elective. It should 
be required. ” 

12) “I’m compassionate to their plight. What Ifeel mostly bad about is the Roman Catholic 
Church wanting to convert the savages - how that was tied to manifest destiny. It’s 
sickening, it wasn 7 even that long ago. Just racism in general - it’s horrible stuff. But 
we ’re too PC. Rex Bohn’s joke - is that what we’ve become, that a guy can 7 make a 
joke? ” [He was referring to a recent incident where a member of the Board of Supervisors 
made a racist joke in public] 

“I’ve heard there are 1020 hate groups - do we have 1020 love groups? Do they 
get talked about? What is the base of the hate -fear? Lack? Scarcity? Where there’s love, 
that’s where I am. ” 

13) “I love our culture because we have all these different foods from all different cultures. 

My experience with Indians is they ’re just like others. But I had Indian tenants who cut a 
hole in an apartment, trashed an apartment and had a party - the tribe wanted their 
deposit back. A second tenant with a deposit from the tribe didn 7 pay rent and I had to 
evict her. There was trash through the whole apartment. A third tenant was a pregnant 
Indian girl I rented to. A white woman sued over discrimination because she was 
handicapped and I didn 7 rent to her. I won the suit. ’’ 

14) “My husband did have experience with Native American tenants where the tribe puts up 
the deposit, and the results were not good. ” 

15) “Some of the issues with Indigenous People are generational. My secretary at work was 
the daughter of a mother who was full blood Seminole Indian. If her mother had 
registered with the tribe, then my secretary and her daughter and siblings would have 
qualified for all kinds of scholarships, but her mother wouldn 7 do it. ’’ 

He mentioned the Mel Brooks movie Blazing Saddles as an interesting take on 

racism. 
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Appendix F 


Transcription of Wiyot Tribal Chair Ted Hernandez on May 5, 2019 

(Began in the Wiyot language) My name is Ted Hernandez. I’m the chair of the Wiyot 
Tribe, and like I said, Hello. First I have to make an introduction - this is my lovely wife, 
Roseanne. Rose has kept me going for 31 years now. Before I go into the Wiyot culture, Wiyot 
stories: what I have seen today and what I have heard today is what I’m going to talk about. So 
I’m going to give you a little testimony about myself and how I ended up here. In the 1990s we 
were living in a little town called Williams, California. We had three kids. We were happy, had a 
great job and we went to a nice community church and I was at work one day and my wife told 
me that we had a house on the reservation and I asked her, “What house?” She said from when we 
applied for a home in Table Bluff. I asked her, “When did we apply for a home in Table Bluff?” 
And she told me it was probably one of those surveys that you took, but I didn’t tell you what it 
was for. Knowing that she did this I really didn’t want to move back to the reservation because I 
heard stories from my grandmother and how it was and all of the addictions that were there, and I 
really didn’t want to raise my kids there. So Rose did the best thing, she said, “Go and talk to your 
grandmother.” My grandmother was a very spiritual woman. And there’s some stuff that I will let 
you know as I go into this story, but she told me to go talk to her. My grandmother wasn’t doing 
well, and so I went to talk to her. I told her, “Grandma, we have a house on the reservation and I 
don’t want to go because of what you’ve told me.” And she told me, “What I’ve always told you 
to do, Pray, and he’ll answer your questions.” So I came home and I told Rose, and that night I 
prayed. And He came to me. Have any of you been to Table Bluff? We have a back 40 and there’s 
a big tree there. That’s what I call the lonely tree, it stands by itself, and we keep it protected. He 
came to me that night in my dream and we were standing on this hill which I’d never recognized 
before, and he pointed to the reservation and the people down there and he said, “Lets go give 
them their water,” and I told Rose the next morning, “We’re moving.” There’s more to this story 
where I played Jonah as well, and I fought it, and I fought it, and I fought it. 

So we finally ended up moving here and I still commuted down south to work for six 
months. During the time I was commuting I was getting pulled over for speeding tickets, my cars 
were breaking down and my wife said, “Stop being a Jonah and come home.” So I came home 
and we applied for a job and it’s very, very odd that you get a job the same day you apply for it, 
so He had plans for me, and I stopped being a Jonah, and I came home. The moral of the story is 
that He has plans for all of us to do what we need to do. We came home in 2000. When we came 
here it was one of the most beautiful sights I’ve ever seen. Now I was walking behind the 
reservation and I saw this hill where the tree stood and I had to come home and I said, “Rose, I 
just saw the hill and the tree that were in my dream.” So I knew it was meant to be. 

But as time went on I kept worrying and worrying because I didn’t know how to be a 
Wiyot because I didn’t know what it meant to be Wiyot. My grandmother kept those stories from 
us until I was a late teenager. We always thought we were Italian and the reason for that was 
because she was one of the young ladies that were taken to the boarding schools in the early 
1900s. These boarding schools were where they were taken and told they could not practice their 
ceremonies, their beliefs, their culture. They had to leam English and not speak Wiyot. So my 
grandma was afraid that all of us would be taken away and taken back to these boarding schools. 
So she never told us our history and our stories until we became late teenagers. Then one day all 
my friends were talking about their ancestry and their native history and I came home and told my 
grandmother, “I wish I was Indian.” And she goes, “You are.” I said, “What?” She said, “You are 
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Wiyot.” And that’s where she started telling me the stories about the reservation and how there 
were all the addictions and I learned and she taught me ways. She couldn’t teach me the language 
because she forgot it, which is one of the saddest parts I ever think of. But she told me that you 
are who you are. You are here for a reason, and we all need to remember that. So she taught me 
the history. 

You know, I read the history books and there wasn’t really much on Native Americans. 
There wasn’t really much on how true history was. You know we read things that people put in 
history, but it’s not real history. We tend to forget about how our native children were taken from 
our parents and their grandparents and their aunties and their uncles and sent to boarding school. 
We forget how these children tried to escape these schools to come back home, to practice their 
ceremonies, their prayers. Many died trying to get back home. Many suffered. We forget about 
how we did things to our native women to sterilize them from not having kids, and that stopped in 
the late 1970s. We forget about how there were bounties on Indigenous people, especially here in 
Humboldt County for $5 a scalp, because we were wild Indians. But truthfully, we weren’t. The 
Wiyots were a peaceful tribe. The Wiyots took in people that could not feed themselves, that were 
sick, that had no home, that had no place to sleep. When I saw the young man standing on the 
scale when you guys were weighing the food; you guys are doing what the Wiyots did. You’re 
taking care of the community. You’re feeding people that can’t be fed. You’re offering your home 
to people who don’t have a place to rest their heads. That’s what the Wiyots did. We brought 
them into our houses and gave them a place to rest until they were healthy and strong to travel on. 
And you’re doing this, you’re accepting people into your house. You’re accepting people into this 
community, and that’s what it’s about. Wiyot history is that we were a peaceful people. We lived 
amongst everybody. So we go back to the real history. Many of us know that Humboldt County is 
surrounded by all these beautiful rivers. Where else can we go and be in God’s created land? This 
is beauty, this is what surrounds us, this is what He gave us. 

But He also gave the Wiyot people a job. We call him God, creator, but we also call him 

_, which is “Above Old Man.” He gave us a role, He gave us a responsibility. One of 

the biggest roles was The World Renewal Ceremony. The ceremony was held every year on 
Indian Island which we call Tuluwat, right here in the center of the bay. The ceremony we 
practiced was to bring balance back into the world, to bring better harvests for the people, to bring 
better catches for the people who went out and fished, to bring better hunting seasons for the men 
that brought food to their families, and most important to bring healing to the people that were 
sick and couldn’t heal themselves. That was our role, that was our job as Wiyot people. But it 
came to where greed stepped in and people wanted more. They weren’t willing to share with us, 
with the tribe. I want everyone to understand that it wasn’t just the Wiyot tribe that was affected. 

It was all the tribes that surrounded us. Our cousin tribes, the Yurok, the Hoopa, the Karuk, the 
Tolowa, the N’angotl. All were affected by this. On Wiyot land we were surrounded by so much 
beauty. We had the lumber, we had the gold, we had everything here, and greed stepped in. So 
one night in February of 1860 we were actually doing our ceremony, the World Renewal Dance. 
Our young men went to gather supplies for the next day. We do the ceremony during the daytime, 
not at night, but our other ceremonies we do at night. This ceremony is held in the daytime. That 
evening our young men left the island in their dugouts to go get supplies for the next day. A 
militia of men knew this and they knew when to come across. They came across in their boats. 
They didn’t bring guns. They brought clubs, hatchets, and whatever they could use. While the 
men were out the women and children were sleeping. They took it upon themselves to nearly 
wipe out the Wiyot tribe. All for greed. As I said earlier, the Wiyot tribe are not a warring people, 
we are a peaceful people. We would have shared, but nobody came and talked to us, nobody came 
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and asked us. They took it upon themselves to just take, to take something that God gave the 
Wiyot people to take care of. And since that time I have noticed, being a Wiyot man, being a 
ceremonial person... I do not call myself an elder because I have not reached that status yet... 

But I have seen things. I have seen how this community is affected. We’re affected by alcohol. 
We’re affected by drugs, because we are not healed, but we are working on that process. And 
soon we will have the Island back where we can actually complete all the ceremonies that we 
need to complete, and bring balance back into this County. But it’s not just the Wiyot people that 
will bring the balance back; it’s everybody that surrounds us here, everybody that’s in this 
community, everybody that’s in this fellowship today. It’s all of us that will bring this back. I 
always say, like my grandmother said, “If they come into your home, feed them. If they come into 
your house tired, give them a place to rest. Accept them as your family. And that’s why I say 
today, you are all here on Wiyot land so I accept you as a Wiyot family.” I won’t turn nobody 
away. That’s not the way to do it, that’s not the way the Wiyot do it. We’re always accepting and 
we’re always loving people. 

To see what you guys are doing today, it’s a miracle. It’s something to be proud of. Yet a 
lot of people do not think the way we think today. They have one thing on their mind and that’s 
more for them. But you’re taking care of the community; you’re taking care of everybody that 
needs to be taken care of. I give Pastor Kathryn credit. She’s a strong woman, and our Wiyots 
also had our strong medicine women, which were like Kathryn. They did our ceremonies for us. 
They were the ones that brought us the balance, and that’s why I always say Wiyot women are the 
men’s balance for this world. As God gave Adam Eve, he gave us husbands our wives. They are 
our balance; they keep us balanced. When we dance our ceremonies our young ladies dance 
beside us. They keep us in balance, they keep us in rhythm, they keep us in time. I give all the 
ladies and the women the credit. Without women us men would not be here. So women have a 
strong medicine and we look at it that way. They have to go through a lot more than us men do. 
For the history of civilization and everything they went through, you ladies, I give honor to you, 
because you are strong, and you are what keep us men balanced. And for the elders that are sitting 
here today, I thank you as well, you are the ones who keep our stories. You are the ones that teach 
us our history. Not too many people thank our elders for what they teach us and what they give 
us. It is of you that you’re here and we’re here. I thank you all. We all have a role. 

That’s part of our Wiyot history. It’s hard to talk about, because nobody ever wants to 
understand what the Native American went through and I don’t want to be a part of what’s still 
going on today. We still have Indigenous women that are missing. They have one of the highest 
rates of ending up missing in the United States. Our Native Americans didn’t get our rights to 
vote until the late, late 1900s. We weren’t recognized as United States Citizens until the late 
1900s. We were here, we were the people of this land, but then they took it from us. So 
sometimes that’s why you see Native men, Native women, angry because of the rights that were 
not given to us, the things that were taken from us. But in time that will heal, healing will take 
place. They saw their aunties and their uncles and their grandmas when they came out of the 
boarding schools and they heard their stories. 

And I think things are changing. I see a community coming together. As people learn the 
real history of what happened here, everybody will understand. I always carry my rock and my 
root (?) with me. They are my medicine. The rock keeps me grounded. So wherever I’m at I 
always have my rock with me so I’m grounded. I keep my root with me, so when I get sick I have 
my medicine. When I feel something attacking me I have my medicine to protect me. There’s a 
lot of things that both cultures share. We share this land. We share this person that we worship. 

It’s life and I can’t say it strongly enough. I have something that I was going to write down today, 
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but as Rose will tell you, when I prepare something I always have to say something different. He 
tells me what to say and that’s what I say, so I speak from my heart. When Kathryn asked me to 
come and speak I was kind of nervous. I really do not like speaking to large crowds. I’m a man of 
few words. I was nervous. I told my wife that I was going and she said she would go with me to 
keep me balanced. We do have a small fellowship at Table Bluff where we serve our people. We 
serve them breakfast. We have a small Bible study. We may get people to come in for Bible 
study, but most importantly we’re there to hear their prayers like we did today, and we’ll say their 
prayers for them. 

When we came to the reservation it wasn’t pretty. It was like the stories my grandma told 
me. There was addiction. There was a strong alcohol addiction, a strong drug addiction there. As 
time grows, it’s disappearing. The young men and women there are now raising their children. I 
don’t see the parties that went on every night like they used to. It’s quiet, It’s settled down. 
Because He made His presence there. And He said that He would take care of His people and He 
has. I see our unemployment rate - yes, it’s high, but it’s not as high as it used to be. I see things 
changing because He’s making it change. Other things I see - you know I see communities 
coming together, I see tribes teaching us Wiyots. Our Yurok cousins, our Hupa cousins, teaching 
us our ceremonies. We lost our ceremonies on the day of that massacre. Everyone thinks that 
Indian Island was the only massacre, but during that winter there were other massacres. My 
family comes from the mouth of the Eel River as well as Tuluwat, so both my sides of the family 
were affected by the massacres. Like I said, Native people became different people - some 
claimed to be Portuguese, some claimed to be Mexican so they wouldn’t get a bounty on their 
heads, so they wouldn’t have to worry and fear for their families. They became a different culture 
and that’s pretty sad, when you can’t practice what you were told to practice. But now I see things 
changing in a different light. We are who we are. We are speaking up, we’re saying “Enough’s 
enough,” and we’re learning together. 

I’ll go back to more history and this involves our oldest daughter. So as you know we 
didn’t do our ceremonies. We didn’t practice them for over 150 years. This is the Wiyot tribe. We 
did not practice our dances for over 150 years. So we have this young daughter who was 14 at the 
time. She came to me and her mom and she asked [about a coming of age ceremony.] Her mother 
is Mayan and I’m Hispanic as well. We said, “You can do a Sweet 16 or you can do a 
Quinceanera.” We were preparing her to become a young lady. And she asked, “What did the 
Wiyot people do?” And it stunned us because we didn’t know how to answer her; we didn’t know 
what the Wiyot did. Her mother and I said, “Go talk to the elders and leam from them.” So she 
did. And when she went to talk to the elder ladies they were all stunned because she wanted to 
learn what we did for our young women. So they told her the stories. They told her that when a 
young woman became a woman they would do a coming of age ceremony for her. This is a 
ceremony where a young woman would have her mentors, her teachers in her camp teaching her 
how to be a young lady, teaching her how to grind acoms, teaching her how to cook, teaching her 
how to prepare seaweed, teaching her how to prepare fish, teaching her how to do baskets, 
teaching her how to make dresses, teaching her how to make a maple bark skirt. They would all 
be together in one camp and they would teach her this. And they asked her, “Are you really 
serious about doing this? Because if you are, we’ll help you.” And she told them “Yes.” She came 
back and she told her mom and me what she was going to do. It took two years to prepare for the 
ceremony because our daughter had to go out and gather her materials for her dress, for her bark 
skirt. And the elder ladies showed her where to gather, how to gather and started helping her 
make her dress, which hadn’t been seen in 150 years. When she had everything together we did 
our ceremony for her. We did at Piedmont, which is at the South Jetty. There stands as well a lone 
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tree. A tree that stands by itself is always sacred to Indians because that means that He is always 
there with us, and He’s watching over us while we do our ceremonies. So she’s in her ceremony. 
In August it’s supposed to be sunny in Humboldt County, but it wasn’t. It was foggy, it was cold 
and she had to stand in the cold for five hours and dance, but she had the strength of her uncles, 
her father and her friends that danced beside her to keep her warm, to keep her strong. And that’s 
where I go back to saying how strong our ladies are, because us guys could not do that. You know 
we men have it easy when we dance. We dance with hides and arrows and feathers. We have the 
lightest regalia that we can wear. But when it comes to our young ladies, they’re wearing over 
100 pounds of regalia that they have to stand with and dance with and that takes strength. So 
that’s why I always put our ladies up high because you guys have strength that keeps us balanced. 
We completed that ceremony and then we moved on. 

Now I always pray and He always told me that he would send mentors and teachers to me, 
because there are some things our elder men in the Wiyots would not tell me because they were 
still hurting from it. So I had to leam from Yurok cousins, Hupa cousins, all about the Wiyot 
history and the massacres and what the men did and what the women went through. And now I 
teach my sons, so they can teach their sons. I taught my daughters so they can teach their children 
as well. But He did what He said; He did provide me with my mentors. I had many mentors, 
many elders that have taught me many things. From a young man who didn’t know much about 
his history now I know a lot and now I know the truth, and I share the truth with people when 
they ask me because people really need to know what happened here. People need to know that 
the land they sit on, how it can be taken care of, so we can go back to that route and take care of 
the land. We’re in a fight right now, and that is the removal of Potter Valley Dam that is blocking 
our water on our Eel River. You know we thought it was going to be a big fight. Let me back up 
just a little bit. There’s always three good miracles in a row. One was the first miracle - the City 
of Eureka and the tribe talked and we’re still in the process of returning the island back to the 
Wiyot tribe, the whole island except for the individual parcels. That’s one. We were preparing for 
our next fight, which was the saving of our river for our salmon, and our Eel, our sturgeon. They 
all live in this river. You remember in 2014 when the Eel River went completely dry in Fortuna, 
that you could walk across it? That’s not supposed to happen. We are not supposed to let that 
river ever go dry. That river is the bloodline for the Wiyot tribe. That river was named Wiyot, 
that’s where we get our name from. But the early settlers that were here saw these little critters 
swimming in the waters and they thought they were eels so they named it Eel River. They didn’t 
leave it the real name, but we still call it Wiyot because that’s where we come from. So back to 
the miracles - in January me, my team were preparing for a big fight. We’d seen how long it took 
for the Klamath dams to be removed and how much fight they had to go through to get these 
dams removed, to bring back health for their rivers. We were preparing for a long fight. We knew 
it was going to drag on, we knew it was going to be a long, long fight. But in January we got word 
that the people that own the dam, P G & E, filed bankruptcy and gave up their license for that 
dam, so now that puts us where we need to be. Now we’re just waiting to see if anybody is going 
to purchase the dam, to reuse it, but it’s not happening, because why? Because God is making 
sure that our rivers come back to natural health and the flow of it. So it will come down, it will be 
a lot easier than the other fight. I know the rivers will come back to health. We’ll get rid of that 
Blue Green Algae that’s in that water so our kids can swim in it, so our fish will be healthy, so our 
animals will be healthy. We’ll bring back the health of our river. It all happens for one reason and 
that is to bring balance back here into this community. We’ll continue. We’ll continue to do what 
He wants us to do. We’ll continue to move forward. We’ll continue to ask for help. We’ll 
continue to share our knowledge, share our traditions. We’ll continue to eat together. We’ll 
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continue to do all just like we are supposed to do and share. I can go on and on about the history, 
but I think I’ve struck most of the important parts. But as I always say, Welcome to Wiyot 
country. Welcome to our beautiful backyard. This is one of the most beautiful lands that I’ve ever 
seen. Coming from a smoggy area with smog all around us to the fresh air, clean air that we can 
breathe. You don’t get that nowhere else but here. To be able to see our kids play in the ocean, to 
play in the rivers. You don’t see that anywhere else. So we need to make sure our rivers are 
healthy so our kids can go swimming and not get sick. And that’s the best part, taking care of the 
children, because they are the future. They are the one that are going to carry on the stories. One 
thing that amazed me most as being the chairman, I was speaking to the Boys and Girls Club and 
a young girl straight out asked me, “How come the true history is not being told, how come what 
we’re being told in the history books are lies?” I didn’t kn ow how to answer that. So I told her, 
“It’s going to be you and your generation that’s going to bring the history back. Continue to learn, 
talk to the elders and continue to learn so you can tell people the history.” Because sometimes our 
history is something we don’t want to talk about. We’ll talk about other people’s histories, but we 
won’t talk about our own. It’s like on a shelf in our closet, but we need to get that history out 
there so healing can actually take place. If we do not tell the truth and tell the history the healing 
cannot begin. This is a start. The healing process has begun. 

I can go on and on and on, but I think I’ve fed you guys a lot for now. And I am honored 
to be here today, and I am honored to speak amongst you, and I’m honored to work with Kathryn 
and her missions as well and with True North missions as well. We need to come together as one 
as a whole community. 

[Rose and Ted shared a coming home song written by one of their elders] 

So that is our song, and we’re coming home. And He’s coming home as well. He’s 
coming home to be with us all, and our goal is to make sure that this land is prepared ready for 
Him to come home to, so that we all can go home when it’s time. 

Thank you again for having me, and it wasn’t as hard as I thought. Thank you 
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Appendix G 


Transcription of Terry Supahan Presentation on May 12, 2019 

This suit jacket is for you guys to be respectful but ...[takes jacket off] I figure more than 
anything else I should be me for you to hear what I want to try to say. [Karuk] My name is Terry 
Supahan. I am a Karuk man, a tribal member and as Pastor Kathryn said, the executive director of 
True North Organizing Network. [Pause in recording for Terry to share a spiritual song from his 
village] 

My Uncle Leonard was a Karuk and Yurok Indian Logger. He started working in the 
woods when he was 13 with a misery whip and a parker cutting down trees. He worked hard all 
his life. He didn’t like the idea of Indian time; he didn’t like the idea of being late for things that 
people agreed to. He would always say to me, Indian time is thinking about the future, Indian 
time is being with your people in dream time at night, Indian time is anticipating what your 
children need long into the future. 

There are three things I want to tell you about this morning. I want to tell you a little about 
my personal history as well as my tribal history, the Karuk tribe on the confluence of the Salmon 
and Klamath rivers in Siskiyou County and Humboldt County. I want to talk to you about the 
importance of women and the feminine in my traditional tribal and village religion. I want to 
close with some of the work and an invitation to a Belong circle that we’ve embarked on in True 
North through the rest of this calendar year. 

The beginning part of my story goes back a very long way. I live in Orleans on Red Cap 
Road and I did not know until I was an adult that my great aunt who was like a grandmother to 
me, who raised me that her grandmother who was Mary Johnny, and her last name became 
Johnny because she was married to Johnny Red Cap on Red Cap Road. Where we lived on that 
part of the Klamath and Salmon Rivers has been for over 10,000 years. I think we survived as a 
tribe and as a people because it’s so remote and it’s rugged and it’s far away. I think if we were in 
Eureka or San Francisco we would have lost a lot more, but we’ve been able to hang on to some 
things. My mother is a full-blooded Karuk and Tahono Indian. The Tahono part comes from the 
Hapako people in [ ] Arizona, down by Tucson, Arizona. That happened because... I want to tell 
a work story really quickly. Two years ago we had elected officials, county supervisors and city 
council members in Crescent City in Del Norte County contact True North because the state was 
considering becoming a sanctuary state for all immigrants and undocumented people. The debate 
was going on throughout the state, throughout the county, and some of the county officials were 
worried that there were elected officials who not only wanted to vote against California as a 
sanctuary state, but they wanted to do more than that. They wanted to write an anti immigrant 
letter stating why they were opposed to it. We had gotten a call to stand. I thought about that 
when I was watching the words to your first song this morning about being strong enough to 
march and sometimes just being bold enough to stand with others. True North helped to fill the 
Board of Supervisors Chamber that morning, to have the discussion and to have our point of view 
to look out for all people, and I told this story to the County Board of Supervisors which was told 
to me by my great aunt, by the Super, who was the youngest of 15 children. As the youngest her 
mom babied her like we baby all our babies. Any time there was a rumor of the Indian Agent on 
the Klamath River Indian Parents would hide their children because the Indian Agent would come 
and steal their children away and send them far away to boarding schools and federal places to 
educate them to not be Indian any more. My great grandmother, Florence Jacob, at that time as a 
12 year old girl she only spoke the Karuk language. When they took her she was gone for 5 years 
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and they sent her to the boarding school in Phoenix, Arizona. She met a Tahono man there and 
had a son from him and so we ended up carrying some of that Native blood from Arizona with us 
back to the Klamath River. I think a lot of True North’s work, a lot of my work now and into the 
future is wanting to not only know who I am, and hopefully to do a better job of being vulnerable 
and getting spiritually strong and trying not just to understand who I am and what I am in this 
world, but to be able to honor all the pieces and places of me, so I can do a better job to do that 
for my children and grandchildren and for all of you. Living in this world can be a hard place and 
I’m not only half Indian, I’m half Irish. 

The second part of my story this morning is to celebrate who my mom is, and sometimes 
when I give these talks in public I try to imagine some of the people that I need to have in the 
room so I don’t become just a big talker and it’s not just about my ego and you liking me, but 
trying to stay to the truth. So I’m trying to imagine my 82-year-old mother sitting here with us 
today. She’s at home in Orleans today and couldn’t make it out, but she’s really intrigued, not 
only about me speaking with you guys here in your church this morning, but the fact that two 
weeks ago I was at the University of San Francisco talking to the Jesuits about environmental 
justice and theology. My mom has a soft spot in her heart for Jesuits. She thinks they’re pretty 
cool. So she’s quite amazed that her son is doing this kind of work that she wanted me to do a 
long time ago. She had hopes for me, but before she had hopes for me she had fears. In the late 
50s when she was graduating from high school there were not a lot of options open to her. Her 
parents had died when she was little. Her mom died in childbirth when she was 4 years old and 
her father drowned in the Klamath River when he was 16 years old, so she was in the foster care 
system for most of her childhood. She wanted a better life not only for herself, but she could 
imagine one for her family that she wanted to have in the future. What she ended up doing was 
joining the Marine Corps because that was an option that she felt got her off into the world and 
got her away from the Klamath River at that time. They put her on a bus to start her basic training 
in South Carolina. She rode through the Jim Crow South. She had never traveled. She had never 
left Humboldt and Siskiyou Counties before. It’s a long bus ride through the south and she saw 
the signs for restrooms for colored only or white only. She was really perplexed because she 
didn’t know which bathroom she should use, because she knew she wasn’t either. It was a 
difficult and strange time, but she met and fell in love with a first generation Irish man from 
County Orange in Ireland. Believe it or not, his family were potato fanners in Iowa. They’d come 
to Iowa and did what they’d learned how to do. She was very much in love. I’ve never met my 
biological father. His family came out and visited her after they said they were going to get 
married. They were very polite, but I don’t think they wanted their son to marry a Native 
American. So she let him go, I think in her mind. I can’t quite imagine how it felt to be alone, 
pregnant, without my aunt, without parents, without options. She came home in shame. She was 
pregnant with me. Urn, she didn’t go home. She took a bus to Seattle. She anticipated committing 
suicide. She stood on a bridge one night, she told me. She looked down at her toes. She imagined 
her toes and her feet walking, tried to imagine walking into what future she might have, but she 
was afraid. She was very afraid of her future and she stood on the bridge and decided that I was 
alive inside of her, and she didn’t want to live but she didn’t think that she could take my life and 
so she changed her mind and she called my elderly aunt and uncle. It was in the fall of 1958, and 
of course they loved her and they said, “We’ll be right up to get you.” He wasn’t working. When 
you’re a logger you have six months on and six months off, so he was in his winter season already 
and he and Auntie went up to Seattle in their Packard and they turned it into a vacation. They 
went and picked her up and when they drove past Giuntoli Lane where Highway 299 turns into 
101 they kept going south. My mom asked Uncle Leonhard where they were going and he said, 
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“We’re going south.” They ended up on Catalina Island, way down there. I guess they figured 
everybody needed a vacation. They eventually made it home and that was my first home, living 
half of the year in his cabin at the headwaters of the Sacramento River near Dunsmuir and Mount 
Shasta. I was born in Mount Shasta. The other half of the year we were at my aunt’s Indian 
allotment on the Salmon River in Siskiyou County just on the edge of Siskiyou and Humboldt 
Counties. 

I not only want to honor and acknowledge that it’s Mother’s Day, but I want to move to 
the second part of what I’d like to say to you this morning and that is that a group of us helped 
bring back a tribal ceremony on the Klamath River at the village of [ ] about 8 miles up river 
from [ ] and a little down river from the village of [ ] . That ceremony hadn’t been done for 
almost a hundred years when we brought it back almost 25 years ago. I was able to raise my 
children and now my grandchildren in it. Karen and I called my daughter Friday night and I just 
wanted her to know that Karen had flown down from Portland, in part to be with us. Karen took a 
few days off from teaching school because she wanted to see me preach in your church. I told my 
daughter, “I have to tell you that I’m going to be speaking in the Methodist Church in Eureka on 
Sunday.” And my daughter said, “Oh, I know all about it because your grandson talked all about 
it. He talked about how where you’re worship is inside the house, and we’re outside the house.” I 
don’t think he’d ever been to church before (before last week when he came to church here with 
me last week to hear Ted Hernandez), but he saw Chairman Hernandez last week and he told his 
mom that I was speaking this week. I think he liked all the singing too. I’ve been able to help my 
family and friends find their way back to some of their traditional religion, and one of the things 
that made a lot of sense to me when we started meeting with medicine people about bringing our 
religion back in that village was the balance of the feminine and the masculine, the balance of 
men and women working in ceremony and spiritual work. I learn all the time, but part of what I 
needed to leam and had to have made very clear to me, even though I was raised by strong 
women, it made a lot more spiritual sense. My words for it are that women are the boss inside the 
house and men are the boss on the outside of the house. We protect from out there, and women 
protect what’s in here. I just want to lift that up that women for us lead and walk in our traditional 
religion. I love the fact that when the medicine team comes on to the dance ground there’s a 
medicine man and there’s a young boy that’s a helper as part of that medicine team, but the 
medicine woman and the purity medicine that’s part of and moves with her everywhere she goes 
during the 10 days of our ceremony. I love the fact that in English they say that the job of women 
is so big it takes two of them. It takes a young girl and the innocence and strength, the purity that 
is represented by her and then it takes a woman who’s lived a lifetime to understand. I really 
admire that. 

I’d just like to close with the work that we’re doing in True North. I’ve never really 
wavered, maybe I haven’t really grown, but I’ve never wavered from my original understanding 
of being a part of True North. Pastor Kathryn and I were part of a small delegation, a small team, 
that went back to Atlanta, Georgia a number of years ago to be introduced to this way of working 
in communities with a lot of different people, a lot of different religions, a lot of different races. 
I’ve always been really clear about my participation in these things. I never wanted it to be about 
me, I wanted it to be about - again, thinking about my mom a long time ago - am I making a 
better situation for my kids and grandkids, not just where they’re at, but that they have different 
options, that they have confidence to choose where they want to be, to live their lives and to talk 
and be in relationship with who they want to be. Those are their choices and I love the fact that 
Chainnan Hernandez and his wife brought into this space a discussion of their Christianity that 
they formed with their native and tribal religion. Pastor Kathryn I think heard it first when I was 
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in Atlanta. I’ve always been really clear that I was on a spiritual journey to find my traditional 
religion and to walk out into the world with it. The notion and the thought that my people had 
been around for 10s of thousands of years before churches brought to this region said for me that 
there’s a lot of different ways to get back to your home village, not just one way, and I wanted to 
find my way. Working with the True North Organizing Network throughout the region to try to 
bring communication and conversation to a lot of different people was something that I’ve always 
thought was a good investment of my time for my children and grandchildren’s future, and for the 
unborn and not yet figured out future of my great grandchildren. 

What we’ve been invited to participate in in the last six months of this year by our state 
wide organization is called the Belong Circle. It’s a set of four meetings. I really love the idea that 
the statewide network wanted to go deep into relationships with one another before we dive into 
the issues we want to work on. It’s another layer of what we’ve always committed to at True 
North, to be in one to one personal storytelling relationships with each other and then building 
into groups to work on important areas with one another. But it’s an emphasis that adds, not just 
for the next 2020 election, but for what goes beyond it. I specifically did not look up Martin 
Luther King’s words, but the essence of it really resonates with me and I don’t want to copy his 
words, but that notion that we want our children to be judged by not what they look like, the color 
of their skin, but the content of their character, what’s in their heart. To me that’s what the Belong 
Circle is about. A scholar named John Powell at the [ ] Institute in Berkeley, California theorized 
this intellectual structure. I recently learned that we’re part of the first time it’s being 
operationalized in the country. It should seem simple and powerful, but maybe it’s only in 
churches where people have these sensitive, faith filled conversations. They’re really looking at 
Pico California and True North. This is a theory that before we get into electoral politics and 
elections that we actually get to know one another. We don’t even necessarily know if it works. 
We want to try it on; we want to try it out. I really, really like the idea that we’re going to take 
time to get to know one another before we get started on deeper, harder work like homelessness 
and water and land and immigration and other things. I hope that Pastor Kathryn will talk more 
about it with you. I want to leave you with the notion that we have a specific invitation to Belong, 
and the idea is that we all belong, not only to ourselves but to each other. What does that mean 
and how do we get there. We’re going to be kicking that off this summer and next fall and I hope 
some of you will join us. 

Thank you very much. 
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Appendix H 


Transcription of Sharon Sligh and Mitzi Beck Presentation 5/26/2019 
Sharon: 

The Indian name that I took was my great grandmother’s Shrinta. She was a Tolowa 
woman who survived the massacre at Yontocket. I’m Sharon Sligh, Sharon Eller Sligh. 

Mitzi: 

Good morning. [Karukfor hello] I am Karuk, and I’m part Shasta. I’ve had a lot of fun 
working on this project. It has been work, but Sharon and I have shared many laughters and we’ve 
found things that we do have in common. I hope you’ll enjoy our stories this morning. 

Sharon: 

Stop for a minute and in your mind think what you’ve heard from your family about the 
1800s. Maybe the 1850s. Did your family have stories? Did they tell them to you? Think about it 
and just ponder it for a second. We’re going to start with that time period. Even though we know 
that contact with non-Indians occurred prior to the 1850s a lot happened in the 1850s. The first 
contact in my area on the north Coast was the first ship that landed in about 1820, and of course 
we had a lot of fur traders and trappers. 

Mitzi: 

In the 1820s the Hudson Bay fur trappers went up the Klamath River. I have a great great 
grandfather who traveled with them as a fur trapper and he met an Indian woman and that’s about 
five generations back that I have gathered information from. I don’t have a lot of history because 
of the way that my family was treated, and so I did not leam the language. I did not participate in 
any of the ceremonies so what I will share with you will mainly be some of the history and the 
stories that I’ve heard and where I am now. 

Sharon: 

Mitzi and I had a good time talking about because of the same factors that kept us from 
knowing about our own cultures. I had more experience with my culture because we lived with 
my Indian relatives, and my grandma and my grandpa and they spoke Indian, and they lived that 
life. 

Mitzi: 

When my great great grandfather came up the river he met a woman named Mary. She 
was a full-blooded Indian. She was blind and she lived along the Klamath River in a one-room 
cabin. She was born at a little place called Punwadden, which means pond water, which is near 
the Somes Bar along the Klamath River. During those times that they were living there there were 
many many massacres and rapes that took place along the Klamath River. That’s probably why I 
don’t know a lot because it wasn’t shared 

Sharon: 

Let’s have the first slide: 

Slide with the following Information: 
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1846 - 1870 Population declines 
from 150,000 to 30,000 


1853 

Yontocket Massacre 
150 to 600 Indians 
killed 


Dec. 31, 1854 
Etchulet Massacre 
200 men, women & 
children killed. 


“The die is cast and a war of extermination 
commenced against the Indians.” 
Crescent City Herald 


This is probably a strange way to start out. We were just praying for peace throughout the 
world and this is the way our world on the Indian side started. So you see in 1846 to 1870 the 
population of California Indians declined from 150,000 down to 30,000. In 1853 you see 
Yontocket. That Yontocket was located on the Smith River and that’s where my great 
grandmother Shrinta escaped the massacre. She swam across the Smith River from the south bank 
and she escaped up into Oregon and didn’t come back until it was safe to do so. While that was 
happening women and children and old people were thrown into a big bonfire, and grandpa talked 
to us about that. Grandpa told us about that. At home my husband and I have a plant that I keep in 
the yard because it comes from the Yontocket site. It’s kid of a memorial for me to have that plant 
at home. 

Mitzi: 

I’m going back to the 1850s. In the 1850s, the newcomers, the miners were really 
invading the territory of the Klamath area and the Indians were told to move on. In 1853 the 
Indians that were living in Fort Jones were poisoned. They were invited to a party by the army, 
the United States Army, and they were fed poisoned horsemeat. In 1854 when the whites were 
met with resistance they burned down Indian houses and many of those houses had their winter 
supplies in them. 

Sharon: 

From my great grandmother’s side, the Rubin’s side, the boy became Rubin because he 
was adopted by one of the military men that came through. He was adopted when they discovered 
him hidden in a burden basket and the officer said, “That’s enough killing, I’m going to take him 
as my son.” The family name Rubin came from that point in time. 

Between 1846 and 1870, it says, “The die is cast and a war of extermination commenced 
against the Indians.” That was a quote form the Crescent City Herald. If you read back through 
the local papers they’re almost proud of the number of Indians that are killed. 

Slide with the following information: 

1852-1853: A Wave of Massacres 

March 1852 - Miners near Happy Camp burned 2 Indian Villages killing 30 to 40 people. 
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Near Humboldt Bay, 20 Indians were randomly selected and murdered because 2 
settlers near the Van Duzen & Eel River were murdered. 

Near the Trinity mines, a Mr. Anderson was murdered. The miners went after the people 
they thought murdered him and eventually killed 148 Indians. 

1853 an unknown # of Tolowa Indians were killed in Taatatum to avenge the deal of 3 
miners. 

Settlers burned Howonquet village killing +/- 70. 


Mitzi: 

That gives a pretty good picture of what was going on at that time. 


Sharon: 

I want to mention one other thing about Yontocket. They were in the middle of a 10 day 
Earth Renewal Ceremony. It was a spiritual gathering of more than just the local people. That’s 
why there were so many people in the area. 

Mitzi: 

At the turn of the century my grandmother was born at Somes Bar, and that time many of 
their customs were vanishing because of the influence of the whites. The Karuk children were 
forced to attend school to become “civilized.” There is a story in my family where one of the 
person’s names - they only had first names - his name was Swani. His father’s name was Pete. 
When he went to school in Hoopa he had to have a last name, so they named him Swani Peters 
and you may know that name in this community. Peters is a big name. So that’s how the Peters 
name came about. Half-breeds were not accepted into the culture and my great grandmother was 
part white and she was part Indian. So she was not accepted which influenced the way that the 
future generations were raised. Because of that many of the children did not learn of the traditions 
because they are now living in a new society. 

(Picturej 

Sharon: 

This is a picture of where my great grandfather, Wharf Charlie and Alice Shrinta and the 
children lived. You notice on the far right out toward the beach - if you’re familiar with Crescent 
City this is the place where there’s an historical marker for Metencan Village and that’s where 
they lived. The city fathers decided that the Indians had to move off of that land - sort of like 
Eminent Domain, I guess. It was prime beachfront property. It’s very beautiful there. They said if 
they did not move off that land they were going to send the kids to Indian boarding school and my 
grandfather did not want that to happen. So my grandfather tore all of that apart, saving all the 
wood, and built his house and his sister’s house on B St, 5 th and B. The Indian people bought the 
block, because they had a “protector” who said they needed to get this recorded in the recorder’s 
office. So he went with them to the recorder’s office and you can find the deed recorded in the 
recorder’s office in Del Norte County. 
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Mitzi: 


My history is going to take me now into the 1920s when my mother was born. She was 
born in Yreka. Her mother raised four of her children in Yreka. Mom’s father died when she was 
10 years old. I believe he had Tuberculosis and they kept him out in the wood shed. When he was 
dying he told my mother to look after her brother and her three sisters. I think that’s probably why 
she went on to become a nurse. She left Yreka at the age of 17. She went to San Francisco and 
enrolled in the French’s hospital. She was supposed to be 18. She lied about her age, but she 
wanted to create a new life for herself and her possible children to come. My grandmother being a 
widow was very well taken care of. I remember hearing stories of always having food. This was 
during the depression and there was always venison, salmon, that was brought to us by the family 
cousins and uncles. They always provided food. There was always food. I think my grandmother 
was pretty well off in the sense that she had her own home in Yreka. Her husband was a miner 
and there is a story about gold that my grandfather told my mother before he died that there were 
10 coffee cans full of gold and he had showed her where it was buried. So the family, myself and 
my sister and our spouses at one time went out looking for that gold. We never found it. We have 
since been in that area and I believe there is a housing development on it. It’s over in Quartz 
Valley near Fort Jones, so that’s kind of a family history. But my grandmother was very fortunate 
that they owned their own home and she could take care of her four children. 

(Picture) 

Sharon: 

That slide is of my grandpa, Wharf Charlie’s son, Fred Charles. When they came through 
with the census they had to have names. My grandpa’s name was Fred and he was the son of 
Wharf Charlie. It first became Wharf Charlie and then a teacher said, they’re making fun of you. 
You better change that name. You should be Charles, so he became Fred Charles. And that’s 
Martha Charles, his wife. She was Martha Rubin. She was Martha Rubin Brooks. Her husband 
died. I think it was about 1904. Then she married my grandpa. At that point in time she was 
selected by the families. Grandpa was going with a white girl, and he had to break up with her and 
he married Martha because that was his good friend’s wife. She had six children, and then she had 
six more children, my mother being the last. That picture’s my mother and that’s me, the little 
one. 

(Picture) 

Sharon: 

That’s my grandma. She’s with my sister Janice. My grandmother’s ready to go to town. 
She has her purse in her hand. She has her cane. She has a coat on and her bandana. It’s 
interesting to me to look at her that way because she always told me not to wear a bandana to 
town and not to wear sweaters, cardigans, because, and this is terrible, but “You look like an 
upriver Injun.” 

Mitzi: 

What? 

Sharon: 
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Yeah. She said that because she wanted me to blend in with all the white people in town. 
So she didn’t want me to know how to speak any of the Indian words. She wouldn’t give me any. 
I’d ask her. She talked Indian. She spoke five languages, one being English. The four Indian ones 
- two Athabascan and two Algonquin. So she had a mixture of languages that she could speak, 
but she wouldn’t pass the words on because it would be dangerous. Grandpa, every once and 
awhile, he’d slip a word to me, but that was about it. 

(Picture) 

Sharon: 

This is in the house that Grandpa built out of that wood from Pebble Beach. In this picture 
you see in the front row Agnes Madsen, Fanny Dave - Fanny Rubin Dave, sister to my grandma 
who’s standing in front of my brother on your right side - My grandpa’s in the chair. My grandpa 
was blind. He started getting blind in the 40s and he lived to be 92 so he was blind for quite a 
while. He lived with us off and on every other month. That room held a healing ceremony with an 
Indian doctor for me. I got very ill when I was 7 years old and I was in the hospital and I was 
given up to die. Aunt Fanny came from Etna and they had an Indian doctor with them. They did 
Indian singing and doctoring in the house for me while I was in the hospital, and meanwhile my 
dad was calling his sister who was a nurse in Spokane, Washington. She says, “Fly her tomorrow 
morning to Spokane. We have a doctor here at Shriners Hospital.” So I spent time in Shriner’s 
Hospital, and then with my aunt in her home and then I came back and I was in bed for 2 years 
and on a diet for 5. That’s another spiritual thing that happened to me. During that time while I 
was sick I was terrified because I heard my grandpa and my mom talking about it and that most 
people die from what I had. I heard them say that and they were worried about it. So I cried 
myself to sleep every night, but they always said prayers with me at night. You know, “Now I lay 
me down to sleep..And then you pray whatever else you want to pray. So I started praying, and 
all of a sudden after awhile I wasn’t crying any more. I wasn’t even worried. 


Sharon: 

When things loosened up . . . 

Like I told you, they prayed in that room, they did the singing and dancing. They kept the 
kids outside. Kids had to be locked outside on the porches because it’s too dangerous if they learn 
how to do these things. 

So, when it opened up again, toward the 60s, with the Civil Rights movement and the 
early 70s we started getting dances coming back. 

That’s a brush dance pit. That would have been a chance for me to dance. I never did get 
to dance. I had a dress that I was going to get to wear, but somebody grabbed the dress to wear 
before I got there to put it on so I didn’t get to wear it, and I always worried about that. 

(Picture) 

Sharon: 

That’s my granddaughter, our granddaughter. That’s Jessica. She’s graduating from high 
school on the 13 th at Areata High. She has danced everywhere. We’re still borrowing dresses. The 
only regalia that our family had was put into the museum to preserve it because people were 
stealing regalia. We didn’t want to loose them, so they went into the museum in Crescent City. 
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It’s a good museum. That (this picture) was probably the last Elders’ Gathering. There’s 
discussion that there might not be another one. That’s the one held at Redwood Acres. 

(Picture) 

Mitzi: 

This is a picture of my great grandfather and great grandmother. They’re in there with 
their children and my grandmother is in there. My family has a lot of portrait type pictures so 
that’s what I’ll share this morning. That’s my great grandparents’ family. 

(Picture) 

Mitzi: 

That is my great grandmother. She’s sitting on the ground making baskets. I have seen 
baskets and I have seen regalia, but I do not have any possession of it. I have a few items that 
were passed on to me. This picture is over in Quartz Valley where she is making a basket. 

Mitzi: 

That’s a picture of the basket collection. You can see there’s quite a few baskets in there 
scattered throughout the family. At one time I did go to the Trees of Mystery and I saw some 
baskets that were up there that were made by the Supers. Then I visited at another time and they 
were gone, and nobody could tell me where those baskets went. Maybe they were returned to the 
family. I don’t know. But you can see that there’s quite an extensive collection of baskets. 

(Picture) 

Mitzi: 

That is my grandmother. She’s the one that raised the four children on her own, and she 
had a lot of support from her family. Her name’s Doza and she didn’t speak much Native 
American as far as I understand. She died when I was almost two years old so I didn’t really 
know my grandmother. 

(Picture) 

Mitzi: 

There’s a picture of my great grandparents, my grandmother’s mother and father over in 
Quartz Valley. That’s Joe and Trina Super. 

(Picture) 

Mitzi: 

There’s a picture of my mother when she had earned her cap after she had gone through 
the French’s Hospital and did her nurse’s training. That’s a picture of her graduation. I have to say 
that I’m very proud of my mother. She was my rock throughout my life. She’s the one that 
encouraged me whenever I had to fill out any kind of paper work and you had to check the box 
that said what is your ethnicity. She told me to always mark the box that said Native American, 
which really paid off in my lifetime. Because of doing that I received the Maple Creek Willy 
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Indian Scholarship Fund, which I found out Sharon, also received, so that helped us go to college 
when we were younger, of course. Later on I was a member of ITEP, which is Indian Teacher 
Education Project here at Humboldt State. Because of my claim to the Native American side of 
my family I was able to obtain my education and I am where I am today. I’m so thankful for my 
mother and all that she did. 

Growing up we only learned a few words in Indian and some of them I probably can’t tell 
you. Her nickname was Niffy. She was called Niffy because when she was little she always had a 
sniffy nose. Her uncle called her Niffy and so many of the family called her Niffy. When I was 
five years old it was just my mother and myself because she had left my father. I remember at five 
years old every night we would say the Lord’s Prayer. I remember that. I don’t know how well I 
said it, but I do remember at the end because I would bless my family, my friends, the birds, the 
flowers - everything I could think of and it went on and on and on. So by the time I was five, or 
approximately five years old I knew the Lord’s Prayer. 

Sharon: 

My parents married in 1941. My dad is white, mostly English. When they were getting 
married, my grandmother, the one you saw pictured, wouldn’t go to the wedding. It was going to 
be in the parsonage of the Methodist Church. She wouldn’t go, she was stubborn about it. She 
said she didn’t want her marrying a white man. My Aunt Margaret said, “I’ll buy a brand new hat 
for you if you’ll go to the wedding. Grandma loved hats, so she went to the wedding. I know she 
held onto that because when I brought my first boyfriend over to see her and meet her when I was 
a freshman in high school, afterwards she said, “What are you doing with that white boy?” This is 
where the prejudice from the other side comes in, she said, “Now there’s a nice young man called 
Jimmy. He’s up the street here. He helps his grandma, he cuts wood, he does all those things for 
his grandma and that’s who you should be with. He’s also half white.” She was choosing 
somebody who was something like me I guess. 

We attended the Methodist Church. My mother took us there. I went through MYF, all the 
different activities of the church, but then they quit going and I kept going to the church. I asked 
my mom about the differences because my grandpa’s family went to a different church. My 
grandma would go to the Four Square Church. She’d go to the Indian Shaker church. Of course 
she went to Indian things and it just didn’t matter because everything was spiritual, and so 
everybody had faith. My mom said, it’s OK, so I did my experimentation too. I visited several 
denominations and thought about why I should be Methodist or not, and I chose to be that. 

As Kathryn mentioned I have had quite a past working for free with the Methodist Church 
in the Cal-Nevada Conference. I was chair of the Native American Caucus and then for the 
Western Jurisdiction I was chair of the Native American Caucus. I was elected at one Annual 
Conference to serve in the Western Jurisdiction, and I was elected on the fifth ballot. Between the 
fourth and fifth ballot a small delegation of two or three people came to my table where I was 
sitting at Annual Conference and said, “Sharon, we want you to know we’re going to throw our 
ballots to you because we appreciate your votes.” It was the LGBTQ caucus that threw their votes 
to me and I was elected on that next ballot. That year we were choosing a Bishop. I’ve been 
involved in Religion and Race. I attended, this sounds weird too, I attended a clan rally with 
Religion and Race because we were checking to see what it was like. That was in Ceres, 
California. I went with Reverend Paul Dirdak, and my Aunt Margaret went with me too. We got 
there a little late, but we saw the cross and we saw the people, and what really affected me deeply 
was that the people were very convicted. They were taking off their robes and you could tell they 
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were all excited and they really believed firmly what they were espousing in that rally. That was 
scary. 

Mitzi: 

I’m going to go back. When I was a child and I was five years old and I was learning the 
Lord’s Prayer, I also remember going to the Methodist Church in Yreka. It was in the basement, it 
was cold, and I loved it because we colored, we sang songs and we heard stories. So that’s the 
beginning of my relationship with the Methodist Church. Then when I was a young child in the 
50s we moved around quite a bit. I think we moved five times between Yreka, Medford and 
finally ended up in Mt. Shasta. I did graduate from Mt. Shasta High School. When I was in Mt. 
Shasta I became very involved with the MYF, the Methodist Youth Fellowship, which really 
brought me a lot of joy. I remember one day, and this is when I believe that I accepted my Lord. I 
was at the altar. I was on my knees. My mother and father had separated before I was two years 
old so my mother was my everything, but I found there was something else in my life, which was 
much greater. I was on my knees and I was praying and I felt a very wann comforting embrace. I 
don’t know where it came from, but I know that was my God. From then on I have been a very 
strong believer in my God. MYF was a lot of fun and I found out later that my mother belonged to 
the Epworth League, which I believe was a youth group for the Methodists during her time. I 
don’t really know about the Epworth League. I meant to look it up. So she was also involved with 
Methodism when she was a child, or when she was a teenager. So that was my exposure and 
beginning of my path on my religion. 

I graduated from Mount Shasta High and then was trying to make decisions as to where I 
was going to go, what was going to happen. I heard about the Maple Creek Indian Scholarship 
fund, I applied and, and as I said, I did receive that one, so I did go to Junior College for two 
years and then I took a break, had a family, and went back later and finished and got my teaching 
education at Humboldt State. So that brings you through my history. I have a few more photos to 
show. 

(Picturej 

That’s a picture of my mother. That was the most recent picture of her. She’s a beautiful 
woman. I love her. 

(Picture) 

That was a Karuk reunion in Happy Camp. That was probably in about 2010. My mother 
is sitting on the very right. In the middle is the woman with the three stripes on her chin. That’s 
Genaret Jake Kusjany, that’s Terry Supahan’s mother. He spoke to you a couple of weeks ago. 
Those two are cousins. The woman on the far left, I’m not sure who she is. Speaking of relations; 
as Sharon and I were doing this project, I think we might be related. 

Sharon: 

People had to marry outside of their village and other areas, plus a lot of people were 
killed so obviously there were people getting together in different places. We even were related to 
Terry, well you are. 

Mitzi: 
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Yeah, Terry’s a cousin through marriages. 

I have a little bit at the end of my presentation that I want to share with you. I want to 
quote Psalm 67 verse 6 and 7: “For the earth has yielded abundant harvests. God, even our own 
God will bless us and people from the remotest lands will worship him.” 

The Native Americans and the Karuks, when they began their day and when they ended 
the day, many times they would do that with a song which was actually a prayer, and in that song, 
or that prayer, they were saying things and they were praying to keep a good heart, to not think 
badly of other people and to be kind and respectful of the elder. Thank you. 
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Appendix I 

Transcription of Steve Peacock Presentation June 2, 2019 
Genesis 12:1-3, 15:5-7: 

Now the Lord said to Abram, “Go from your country and your kindred and your father’s 
house to the land that I will show you. I will make of you a great nation, and I will bless you, and 
make your name great, so that you will be a blessing. I will bless those who bless you, and the one 
who curses you I will curse; and in you all the families of the earth shall be blessed. ” 

He brought him outside and said, “Look toward heaven and count the stars, if you are 
able to count them. ” Then he said to him, “So shall your descendants be. ” And he believed the 
Lord; and the Lord reckoned it to him as righteousness. Then he said to him, “I am the Lord who 
brought you from Ur of the Chaldeans to give you this land to possess. 

The first thing I want to say is how great it is to be back here in Eureka. This is still Sue 
and my home church and we still participate in church activities such as the mission trips. Last 
month we, along with Todd Flanders, were the Eureka component of the large McKinleyville 
team to build an AMOR house in Tijuana Mexico. Though few in numbers, our unique gifts made 
us key in the leadership that made the house come together. 

Todd was the construction supervisor making sure each task was started at the appropriate 
time, everybody had a job and that we were holding a schedule on the critical tasks. My 
contribution was what I am going to label as “in course corrections.” We had excellent detailed 
plans for a square 22’ by 22’ house, however our site was long and narrow. Joe, our AMOR 
representative found out I was an engineer, so asked for my advice even before we arrived at the 
site. 

The first “in course correction” was to make the house long and narrow using all the 
standard walls but in an 11’ by 45’ configuration. At this point we started laying out the 
foundation. We soon discovered that the site dropped over a foot in this long length. This led to 
the second “in course correction.” We made it a split-level with a 7 14” step at the center wall. 
After we got the upper half of the forms staked out we discovered the site was not only long, but 
kind of banana shaped, so our third “in course correction” was making a one-foot horizontal 
offset at the center wall. Jeff Morales of McKinley ville had prefabricated a decorative corbel 
supported roof for over the front door. With all the changes we had made, it no longer fit. My last 
in course correction was to modify this to not only fit, but to enhance the architectural look of the 
drop and offset at the center of the house. 

Now these “in course corrections” are small potatoes compared to the in course 
corrections required for a living organism. Imagine an arborist who plants a tree. It starts growing 
up straight and true but then a cow steps on it and it’s now growing at a 45-degree angle. Or 
imagine a fruit tree that starts sending up suckers straight up far beyond the intended reach. The 
Arborist has to prune and patiently guide the new growth. In some cases he needs to cut the tree 
down entirely and graft on a new start. 

Our passage today from Genesis is known as the “Abrahamic Covenant.” I have combined 
the first two expressions of it. It is basically an in course correction. Look at the context. In the 
beginning when God made the earth it was a garden. God proclaimed it good. Then God made 
man in God’s own image and placed him in this garden, this perfect environment for him to live 
and thrive. It was very good. Man was commanded to be fruitful and multiply and populate the 
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garden. He was further commanded to name the animals, to take charge of the garden. What a 
place to live in constructive harmony with self, others, nature, and most of all God. 

So what happened next? Adam and Eve chose to eat the fruit of the one tree that God had 
forbidden. They hide from God and are expelled from the garden. Their son Cain complains when 
he gives an inappropriate sacrifice and proceeds to kill his brother. A few generations later 
Lamech kills seven fold in an act of retaliatory revenge. By Noah’s time “All the thoughts of man 
are evil continuously. Noah himself gets drunk and is shamefully exposed. At Babel prideful man 
tries to storm the gates of heaven. Clearly this is not God’s initial plan. Humanity has run amuck. 
It is time for an in course correction, a restart. 

So God chooses to work with and mold one man, one family. Notice that the covenant has 
a fresh go forth and multiply. It promises a fresh new Eden. The covenant ends with “All the 
families of the earth are to be blessed through him. Abraham and his family are to be a prototype 
of a new humanity. He is to be an example for the redemption of all of humanity. 

This Abrahamic covenant will run like a golden thread throughout the rest of Genesis. It 
will be repeated with each generation. It will define the patriarchal faith, actions and entire lives. 
But it will also be bitterly fought over and be the issue that makes Abraham’s family the 
definition of dysfunctional family. 

The relevance of this covenant is not limited to Genesis. In one sense it is the outline of 
the entire Pentateuch, the first five books of the Bible. In these books we find Abraham’s children 
find refuge in Egypt where they will become great in number. Then we will see them forged into 
a nation during their wilderness wanderings. God will give them a law, a history, a culture and 
will be in their midst in the tabernacle. At the close of the Pentateuch we will see them poised to 
enter the Promised Land. 

This covenant, this way that ancient Israel understood her identity, her purpose, her 
connection to the land has had a profound influence on our own American experience and how 
we see our own national story. Like Abraham we see ourselves as pilgrims who made the journey 
across the Atlantic to build a new civilization proclaiming values such as liberty, freedom, 
democracy and individual initiative. We see ourselves as a Christian nation blessed by God, a new 
Israel so to say. As such we felt it was our birthright, our manifest destiny to move west 
occupying the virgin lands God had given us until we hit the mighty Pacific. 

It is no accident that as pioneers were pushing west the Methodist church was close behind 
establishing churches and proclaiming God’s Kingdom. The Great Awakening occurred 
concurrently with and was part of our nation’s story. 

Now I see my own family history in this context. My great grandfather left England and 
sailed around Cape Horn in 1849 to get to the California gold rush. By the early 1860s he 
purchased stock in the first pennanent road connecting southern Oregon to the coast at Crescent 
City and operated the ferry/toll station where it crossed the Smith River. He also homesteaded the 
adjoining bottomland, which became the Peacock Ranch, property I still live on today. His sons 
were also heavily involved in the road and trade between southern Oregon and the coast. 

It came as a shock to me to hear a very different story as told by the native Indians of the 
coming of American civilization and of my family in particular. 

Loren Bommelyn is a Smith River Tolowa Native. He is a teacher. He has taught classes 
at Humboldt State. He is a leader in the historical society and he has authored this book on the 
Tolowa language. Here are a few excerpts from the book talking about contact with white 
pioneers and my family in particular. 

“Starting in 1850, following the California Gold Rush of 1849, the mass invasion of 
immigrants came to the Taa-laa-waa-dvn, the Dee-ni’ homeland. The initial years of the European 
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colonization across the Pacific Rim resulted in numerous mass annihilations of Indians. Millions 
were exterminated by military massacres and immigrant dragoon squad campaigns, where 
thousands of the Dee-ni’ were murdered and imprisoned. The indiscriminate burning and near 
complete blood bath devastation of their population centers and suburbs lay to waste ninety-five 
percent of their population. The entire coast from Sixes River to Wilson Creek throughout this 
period at one point or another had been set ablaze.” (Page vi) 

“Concurrently the State of California Indian Child slavery Law and the State practice 
paying for scalps was in effect. In 1855 Indian slaves brought in $50 to $250 each. It was legal to 
murder the Indian parents and sequester their children for sale into slavery.” (Page viii) 

Then he brings his own personal story in: 

“The ancient redwood plank town of Mvn-sray-me’ continued to be the home of Dv-lay- 
li’ and her family until an immigrant from England named Peacock arrived. George Peacock 
immigrated in 1850 and took over the nearby town of See-tr’ee-ghin-dvm. He and Bill Drew 
operated a ferry for the pack trail to Waldo Oregon. Eventually, the Peacocks came to Mvn-sray- 
me’ and infonned the town folk they had ten days to get out. Mary and her then husband Billy did 
not know what to do. Mvn-sray-me’ had always been their home. On the tenth morning, Mary 
instructed Dv-lay-li’ and her brothers to hide in the trees because there was going to be trouble 
that morning. The Peacocks arrived. An argument and struggle ensued. As Billy and Mary 
defended their family and home the Peacocks shot and killed both of them and then burned the 
homes of Mvn-sray-me’. Dv-lay-li and her brothers hid orphaned in the forest for five days living 
off what they could find. Finally, they were captured and imprisoned by the Peacocks to become 
their indentured slaves.” (Page i-ii) 

Reading this created a crisis in me on several levels. First it was a personal crisis. I grew 
up on the land my great grandfather had homesteaded and to this day it remains part of my 
identity, who I am. Suddenly I had to acknowledge that there were other people with just as 
strong a connection who were bloodily forced to leave by my ancestors. 

Second, it was a national, or shall I say patriotic crisis. My family’s actions were within 
the laws and mores of their time. The treatment of Indians in northwest California approached 
genocide. The treatment of the Indians is the dark underside of our Manifest Destiny to settle the 
West. We were not moving into a virgin land. Our society was clashing with and displacing the 
Native population. 

Third, it was a theological crisis. The promise of land to Abraham led directly to the 
conquest and occupation recorded in Joshua. In places what the scriptures record is nothing less 
than God directed genocide. Let me quote Deuteronomy 20:16-17: “Only in the cities of these 
people that the Lord your God is giving you as an inheritance you shall not leave alive anything 
that breathes. But you shall utterly destroy them: the Hittite and the Amorite, the Canaanite, and 
the Perizzite, the Hivite, and the Jebusite, as the Lord your God has commanded you. ” 

I can live with such verses because they represent an understanding of God and the rules 
of war for a people over 3000 years ago. 

But now I am confronted with the reality that the pioneers, my family and the founders of 
this church included used the same tactics in occupying our promised land. They applied Joshua 
literally. 

Clearly our understanding of this Abrahamic Covenant needs a course correction. With 
this in mind, let us read my second Old Testament reading Isaiah 42:1-7: 

“Here is my servant, whom I uphold, my chosen, in whom my soul delights; I have put my 
spirit upon him; he will bring forth justice to the nations. He will not ay or lift up his voice, or 
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make it heard in the street; a bruised reed he will not break, and a dimly burning wick he will not 
quench; he will faithfully bring forth justice. He will not grow faint or be crushed until he has 
established justice in the earth; and the coastlands wait for his teaching. Thus says God, the Lord, 
who created the heavens and stretched them out, who spread out the earth and what comes from 
it, who gives breath to the people upon it and spirit to those who walk in it: I am the Lord, I have 
called you in righteousness, I have taken you by the hand and kept you; I have given you as a 
covenant to the people, a light to the nations, to open the eyes that are blind, to bring out the 
prisoners from the dungeon, from the prison those who sit in darkness. ” 

And from the New Testament in Acts 1:6-8: 

“So when they had come together, they asked him, Lord, is this the time when you will 
restore the kingdom to Israel? ’ He replied, ‘It is not for you to know the times or periods that the 
Father has set by his own authority. But you will receive power when the Holy Spirit has come 
upon you; and you will be my witnesses in Jerusalem, in all Judea and Samaria, and to the ends 
of the earth. 

The setting of this passage (Isaiah) is very different from that of Abraham. The people 
have been a nation; they have lived in the land that has even become an empire under David and 
Solomon. So what did this lead to? They depended on foreign alliances rather than trusting God. 
They abandoned Yahweh in favor of local gods. The rich grew richer. The poor, the widow, the 
orphan, the immigrant were forgotten or oppressed. There was no justice, no righteousness. They 
had failed to be transformed by the covenant. This is indeed a time for an in course correction, so 
God established a series of world empires and now Israel was at the bottom, at the mercy of these. 
First Israel, then Judah were ripped from the land and taken into exile. This part of Isaiah is 
written from exile. 

Now let us make several observations from this passage: 

First: God is the one and only creator. He is still in full control and he still has a covenant 
with this people, he still has a plan to be enacted through them. But notice that the emphasis is not 
on land or descendants but on “All the families of the Earth will be blessed through him.” 

Second: Notice the emphasis on “Servant,” not warrior, not builder, not conqueror, but 
servant. From Isaiah 40 to Isaiah 53 servant is the big word with a series of servant songs. Who is 
this servant? How is he identified? This varies. Sometimes the servant is the people of Israel: 
sinful, disillusioned, suffering and broken, but still used by God. Sometimes the servant refers to 
the Persian Emperor Cyrus, the pagan acting in his own interest but in the process utters an edict, 
which compassionately allows the Jewish people to return to their promised land. Thus he is 
acting as Yahweh’s servant. Sometimes the servant refers to the promised Davidic Messiah, the 
coming king who will bring forth a kingdom of justice and righteousness. Finally in chapter 53 it 
refers to the famous suffering servant. 

Our passage is clearly referring to the Messiah. He will be faithful to bring forth justice, 
but in a gentle way that does not break even a bruised reed. He is coming to open the eyes of the 
blind and to bring the prisoners out of the dungeon. 

The third thing I want to note is the universality of his rule. He will establish justice not 
only in Israel but in all the Earth. Even the islands of the sea wait expectantly for his law. He will 
be a light not only to Israel, but to all the nations. This gets at the original goal of the Abrahamic 
covenant, the redemption of all humanity. 

When will this happen? This is the very question the disciples ask the resurrected Jesus in 
Acts Chapter 1. In some respects this is a rhetorical question. Throughout his ministry Jesus has 
identified himself using Messianic terms. The Kingdom of God was to come very soon. It is 
breaking out all over in the disciples’ midst. He describes the Kingdom in parable after parable. 
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Though it is impending it is nothing like the popular expectation. It involves turning to Jerusalem 
and the cross. Jesus’s coronation is the crucifixion itself. The title “King of the Jews” is conferred 
on Jesus by none other than Rome’s official representative, Pontius Pilot. Now he has been bodily 
raised from the dead. The answer to the disciples’ question is obviously, yes, now is the time. 

But when asked Jesus evades the question. Rather he answers, “You will receive power 
when the Holy Spirit has come upon you and you shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judea, and in Samaria, and to the uttermost ends of the Earth.” This is indeed the outline of the 
entire book of Acts. It starts as a group of scared disciples. Then under the Spirit’s leading the 
Message impacts an ever-growing audience until finally Paul is a witness in Rome itself. 

Witness, this is an interesting term. When we look at what it entails in Acts, servant, even 
suffering servant, is an apt description. Indeed Paul refers to himself as servant of the Lord. 

What we see in Acts is the first fruits of the Kingdom. Let us look at the Kingdom that 
emerges in Acts. Everyone pools their assets in a way that looks embarrassingly socialist. The 
widows and poor are fully taken care of. The church takes action to protect Greek-speaking Jews. 
A sexually altered African is welcomed with open anns. Then comes a major break. Gentiles are 
converted and accepted not as second-class citizens, but as equals. These Gentiles are not 
expected to become Jewish first and then Christian, but rather maintain their own cultural 
identity. The Kingdom quickly became an international, multi-ethic, multi lingual body. The 
disciples were not going out to conquer or populate new lands, but rather to proclaim that Jesus 
the crucified and resurrected one was indeed the promised Messiah and Lord of all. 

Indeed, this multi-national, multi ethnic expansion of the church is the proof, it is the 
ultimate apologetic that Jesus is the Messiah prophesied in Isaiah 42. Jesus the Lord is becoming 
the light to the nations. 

In the Eastern half of the Roman Empire the Church did not take this development to 
mean that God had rejected Israel and placed Greece in its place. Greece had not become the new 
chosen people. Rather they saw a Jesus who wanted to be Lord of and transform each culture 
from within. God had a plan for every nation, and they were just one of them. 

When the people of what is now the Czech Republic wanted to become Christian they sent 
to Constantinople requesting information on the Christian faith. Constantinople sent two 
missionaries Cyril and Methodius who proceeded not to transform Greek culture in the Czech 
Republic but rather to translate the Bible and works of the early fathers into the Czech’s Slavic 
language. They helped the Slavic people to establish a new Church, a new branch of the body of 
Christ with Jesus incarnate in the Slavic society and culture and as such to transfonn that society 
and culture. 

The same was true in Russia, and when Russian monks moved east to Siberia, the Russian 
Far East, the Aleutians and finally Alaska it was true again. In 1868 when Alaska was purchased 
by the U.S. the Tlingit People of southeast Alaska were still untouched, but when their culture and 
identity were threatened by American domination many found refuge and strength in the Russian 
Orthodox view of Christianity. Today their Orthodox faith is an integral part of and defender of 
their Tlingit culture. Christ had become incarnate within their society rejoicing in their victories 
and when they suffer, they are sharing in Christ’s suffering. They have become one of the 
families of the earth that has been blessed by Abraham’s seed. 

So what do I personally take away from all this? From this study. 

First : My identity, the person Christ has chosen and redeemed includes my heritage, my 
history, my community. Therefore, I am proud to be an American, a pioneer, and a Peacock. I 
embrace my connection to the land because it is part of who I am. 
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Second : I embrace my heritage knowing my forefathers were highly flawed and at times 
these flaws go to the very center of their character such that I have to direct my life in a very 
different direction. Here the Bible, the story of God’s people is a great comfort. It doesn’t 
whitewash, but presents all the heroes as highly flawed, but nevertheless the instrument that God 
uses to enact his purposes. The message of the Bible itself, the message of the covenant becomes 
more refined and nuanced as their relationship with God develops. Even the covenant requires in 
course corrections. 

Third : We need to embrace the multi-ethnic view of the church. This is not an accident or 
an afterthought. The multi-ethnic view is central to the Gospel message. It is central to God 
redeeming all of humanity. 

Finally : We need to listen to the stories of our Native American brothers and all suffering 
people. We need to empathize with where they are coming from. Where we hear stories of 
suffering we need to see it as Christ’s suffering. 

Thank you. 
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Appendix J 


Composite of Feedback Form Responses Regarding Presentation by 
Wiyot Chairman Ted Hernandez 


4) Share one or two things that you learned or found helpful in today’s presentation 

It was a beautiful story 

Story telling runs in our family too 

New to me - sterilization of native women 

Wiyots choosing to ID as other ethnicity - Mexican, Italian, etc. 

The peacefulness of the Wiyots 

More emphasis needs to be on truthfulness about the atrocities of past and 
present. 

It was nice to hear about the welcoming culture of the Wiyot people 
The sterilization info was new to me. 

Brutal extent of white men’s depredation - intellectually I knew, But Ted 
Hernandez’ presentation brought me to tears regarding the AWFUL truth. 
Women give us “balance ” 

I especially appreciated his awareness of addiction problems 

Loved his respect for his Grandma and that we (EFUMC) think “the way 

Wiyots think ” - our outreach to unsheltered. 

He didn 7 want to return to the reservation, didn 7 know what it was to be a 
Wiyot 

Not knowing his history was protection 
That he talked about kids at boarding schools 
How they (Wiyot) opened their doors to others. 

He keeps a rock and root with him for growth and protection 
Addiction is because we are not healed - and it’s everybody. 

5) What questions or concerns do you have? 

None 

Most Wiyots are now at least 50% another ethnicity. How do they feel about 
their other cultural heritages? 

The stories need to be told, the bad as well as the good. Also, did the other 
tribes inland have a different reaction to the settlers? 

The disappearance of the language 
Are Hispanic surnames for protection? 

6) What suggestion for the future do you have? 

Love to hear more stories from different community members 
I wanted to hear more of his grandmother’s history past boarding school 
Ted was right - the land/community is broken. Perhaps Eureka should adopt 
the Wiyot way. 

More intercultural conversations 

The film “The Rabbit Proof Fence ” had a positive impact on native born in 
Australia. We need something similar here. 

To keep doing what he’s doing. 
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Appendix K 


Composite of Feedback Form Responses Regarding Presentation by 

Terry Supahan 

1) Share one or two things that you learned or found helpful in today’s presentation 
Red Cap Road in Orleans was named for Johnny Red Cap, Terry’s relative 

“I want to honor all the pieces and places of me - Irish, Papago, Karuk ” 
Regarding the spiritual journey/worship - church is inside, Native is outside. 
Karuk practice is “my way to the home village ” 

Indian time is anticipating children’s needs into the future. 

Men protect outside the house, women protect inside the house. 

He was raised by strong women 
Misery whip - double handed saw 
His mother’s story 
“getting back to my home village. ” 

I can see his mother \s toes 
The effect of boarding schools 

The fear offamilies that their children would be taken away 
Belong Circles 

2) What questions or concerns do you have? 
more people need to hear the stories 
How can more people be enlightened? 

3) What suggestion for the future do you have? 

Better situation, options, for the future 
Listening to one another 

Participate in Belong Circles 
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Appendix L 


Composite of Feedback Form Responses Regarding Presentation by 
Sharon Sligh and Mitzi Beck 

1) Share one or two things that you learned or found helpful in today’s presentation 
the difference between how they were exposed to the culture 

That they are related, and Mitzi is related to Terry 

how treatment of Indians caused them to not know about their history, especially Mitzi 

The huge decline of Indian population 

Sharon’s great grandmother swimming across the river 

that they are related 

Sharon’s great grandmother swimming away from the fire 
Another massacre during a World Renewal Ceremony 

If Sharon’s great grandmother didn 7 swim across the river, Sharon and her family 
would not be here. 

That Native Americans were prejudice too 

2) What questions or concerns do you have? 

Sad that there was so much fear about who they were 
Could it be better to not look back? 

What can be done for the truth to be told? 

How do you keep the culture alive? 

3) What suggestion for the future do you have? 

Keep telling the stories. 

Listen 

Teach the true history in schools. 

Intermarriage is the solution. 
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Appendix M 


Composite of Feedback Form Responses Regarding Presentation by 

Steve Peacock 


1) Share one or two things that you learned or found helpful in today’s presentation. 
That somebody I know has this history 

Wow! 

That had to be so hard to learn 

I’m glad my ancestors weren ’t here then - I/we didn ’t do it. 

Great job going through the whole Bible and talking about what’s wrong with 
theology 

“In course correction ” needed 
I wonder about my own ancestors, what did they do? 

Neat how he tied it to the mission project 

2) What questions or concerns do you have? 

Why didn’t Steve sound more upset? 

How can we still be Christians when the Bible told people to kill? 

Should Steve’s family give their land to the Native Americans? 

Did it really happen the way that guy said? 

What about what the Indians did? 

3) What suggestion for the future do you have? 

Stories need to keep being told 

Some kind of apology??? 

Listen 

Teach love, like Jesus 
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Appendix N 

Composite Post Presentations Interview Questions 


Following is a summary of all responses to post interview questions. They are not 
recorded in the order the interviews were conducted, but according to their assigned participant 
number. Responses 1 through 10 and 15 were from participants who also were interviewed before 
the presentations were given. Responses 16 through 20 are from persons only interviewed after 
the presentations. 


Which presentations did you attend? 

1) All four. 

2) All four. (She also attended all post presentation discussion groups. 

3) Ted Hernandez 
Steve Peacock 

4) Ted Hernandez 

Sharon Sligh and Mitzi Beck 

5) Ted Hernandez 
Steve Peacock 

6) Ted Hernandez 

Sharon Sligh and Mitzi Beck 
And read all four transcripts 

7) All of them 

8) Ted Hernandez 
Terry Supahan 

Sharon Sligh and Mitzi Beck 
And read the transcript of Steve Peacock 

9) Ted Hernandez 

Part of Terry Supahan 
Steve Peacock 

10) All of them 

15) All of them 

16) All of them 
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17) All of them 

18) All of them 


19) Ted Hernandez 

Sharon Sligh and Mitzi Beck 
Steve Peacock 

20) Ted Hernandez 

Sharon Sligh and Mitzi Beck 
Steve Peacock 


Did you learn anything new about the history of this region at the time of settlement by 
persons of European descent and in the early years of development by settlers? 

1) It wasn 7 that I learned something new, but that it made me love these people 

even more. Respect isn’t the right word, but maybe admire their spirituality and 
who they are. 

o I loved how Terry brought his grandson to the service when Ted presented and 
I loved how he shared what his grandson experienced, 
o It was all wonderful to feel like we are in relationship some how with the 
Native Americans in a way we had not been before. 


2) Yes, I learned a great deal. 

o Terry Supahan has been just wonderful -1 knew about him before from a 
program at the synagogue. His talking about his mother’s situation was very 
moving. And he spoke very movingly at the Candlelight vigil for the border 
concentration camps. 

o When I first started learning about this was from Craig Benson when he talked 
about the first Methodist pastor in the region and how he was possibly involved 
in the massacre on Indian Island. 

o I didn 7 know how families had to fight to keep their children from being taken 
to boarding schools. I knew that had happened in other places, but not here. 

o I’ve learned about what I didn 7 know. 


3) I don’t know that factually I learned new things, but emotionally Ifelt more 

connection and the impact personally on Ted and on Steve as he learned about 
his ancestors. 


4) Yes, Ted talking about sterilization was new information for me. 

o And I got a more clear view of anti Native American efforts to strip them of 
their heritage and preventing more birth - the treatment of Native Americans 
was pretty bad. 

o I really liked the Wiyot Way of forgiving and moving on and their openness. 

You can 7 have that while hanging on to hate. I can imagine how that way 
figures into healing problems in our community like drug addiction and lack of 
taking care of trash. There is hope for moving on and how that ties in. It was a 
really good learning experience. 
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5) Oh, my Lord, yes! 

o The treatment of Native American children was something I knew nothing 
about - the forced separation, education, indentured servants. That was the 
biggest revelation and it actually connected to wider issues I’d been involved 
in. At one time my wife and I donated to some Indian Schools. After doing some 
research and learning that one of the schools was doing nothing to reinforce 
the Native American traditions we stopped supporting that school. One of the 
schools did publicize that they actively engaged in helping maintain and teach 
the Native traditions. 

6) That the name of Indian Island is Tuluwat 

o I had heard about the World Renewal Ceremony, but I learned more about it 

7) Yes. And one of the strange things was that I knew Ted Hernandez ’ daughter - 
she was in my sister Sarah’s class at Loleta school. 

o Steve’s presentation probably had the most historical facts. 

o I went into the whole thing with a pessimistic attitude, expecting to hear 
negative things as far as the history, but there was a mix in there. Nothing 
caught me that off guard because I sort of knew what to expect, though not all 
the details. 

8) I did. It seems to me it had to do with children being taken from their families. I 
had the awareness of that, but this was a reality check. 

o I did learn about Indian Island murders in High School and I did know there 
were children adopted by white families, but I hadn’t connected that to this 
region. 

9) I did from Steve. I got really offended by him talking about his great 
grandfather. I thought he should have shown more emotion. 

o It was also interesting to hear Terry share that his grandson observed after 
attending worship here that we worship inside while the Karuk worship 
outside. 

o I was happy to listen to them, to get different perspectives. I was very happy 
they were willing to share. 

10) Something that appalled me was the forced sterilization 

o The history is all pretty terrible 

15) Yes, some - nothing earth shattering. 

o It’s a hard question to answer. There were things I knew subliminally but not 
in my conscious thinking. 

o I’ve been mildly interested in Native American history, but because of my 
background it was more about the Plains Indians. 

o One of the things about the whole series was it made me think in a more 
emotional sense about the even ts that took place. 

o I have a passion for history, but in hearing people speak and their personal 
connection to the events, I realize that it’s not that far in the past. 
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o It’s a reexamination of what I already knew. 

16) Yes, I did. That the settlers were welcomed by the Indians 

17) As a third grade teacher for many years in Humboldt County I taught local history 
so I had heard many of the stories about what happened here, but hearing from 
these presenters and their unique points of view as descendants of those who lived 
here at the time of settlement made in all more understandable, especially in an 
emotional way. 

o I really enjoyed them all - Terry is an especially good story teller. And I 
especially liked the personal perspective shared by Sharon and Mitzi. 
o I appreciated Ted’s honesty about not wanting to live on the reservation 
because of the addiction and poverty. 

18) I enjoyed the presentations. I had heard a lot of the information from other- 
sources previously, but to hear how the stories were passed down made it more 
intense. 

o Terry, especially, had a really cool way of connecting to his story, 
o I gained more appreciation of the focused effort to erase their culture. 

19) There was not a lot of new information, but hearing the personal specifics was a 
new way of understanding it. 

o Hadn 7 known about sterilization before. 

20) I had not realized before that there had been a practice of sterilization. 

Thinking about past interactions between Indigenous persons and settlers and the 
descendants of persons who lived in this region in that era, what (i) breaks your heart, and 
(ii) what gives you hope? 

V 

i. That it seems the Native Americans were living in this area happy and at peace 
and the settlers didn ’t see that and messed up everything. 

ii. Communication. Doing things like these presentations. I’ve been here in this 
church a long time and we’ve never had anything like this before. The 
presentations were wonderful. 

2 ) 

i. The way families were forcefully disrupted and we ’re still doing it. 

ii. As the national political scene has become so dreadful, I am hopeful that more 
people will see what is going on and that they will come out to things like the 
Candlelight Vigil. I was favorably impressed with the turnout for that - the 
usual folks were there and I recognized them, but there were many whom I 
didn 7 know and that gives me hope. 


3 ) 
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i. That white people seem to have a visceral reaction to people that are different 
- that white people think they have all the answers - and it hasti 7 stopped. I 
feel hopeless somewhat, especially in the world as it is now. 

ii. This project and other things like it where we come together. Change has to 
start with small groups, with the changing/transformation of individuals. 


4) 

i. It is disappointing that anybody (i.e. settlers) comes into a region that instead of 
adapting, they just change it to what they want and they had total disregard for 
who and what was there when they arrived. 

ii. There seem to be efforts being made by the general population and on the tribal 
side of becoming that positive influence in the area. The casinos are being allowed 
to make lots of money and they ’re using it to better the whole community. Native 
Americans are showing what it is to be community oriented. It is ironic that a 
welcoming group of folks that were treated badly are now the ones who are trying 
to make it better. 

5) 

i. Western culture was going to expand. That was not preventable, but the treating of 
people as subhuman did not have to happen. For white settlers to get what they 
wanted they didn 7 have to kill anyone. It didn’t have to happen the way it did. 

ii. Ted Hernandez ’ statement of inclusion - “We are all Wiyot because we are all 
here. ” I know it’s not universal, but for someone like Ted to offer an invitation to 
move forward gives me hope. It is so opposite of what I heard from a Native 
American Speaker at a UMC Annual Conference that said reparations and 
reconciliation were not enough 

6 ) 

i. The murder ofpeople and the strategic killing of women and children. Ifind it hard 
they waited for the men to leave. And it breaks my heart to hear of the Indian boarding 
schools and how everyone, including Native Americans, told the Native Americans to 
be somebody they weren’t. It also breaks my heart that there are more than their fair 
share of Native Americans with drug addiction and suicide. Ted talked about that 
being a symptom of needing healing from the trauma of the past. 

ii. Possibly the World Renewal Ceremony will be reestablished to bring balance. The 
more we talk, the better it is. It gives me hope that we ’re talking. There can ’t be 
healing if we keep secrets. 

V 

i. Unless you ’re involved in one of those communities, the history is mostly invisible. We 
don’t learn much in the schools about the local history. 

There’s an organization ofpeople who descended from original settlers/ranchers. 
There are markers on some graves in Ferndale. What caught me off guard about that 
is how much pride there was in that. I can’t remember the symbol or name of the 
organization, but you can see the markers by some graves - white stakes with a 3- 
letter acronym. 
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ii. In some of the stories that were told there were accounts of settlers and Native 
Americans managing to coexist and get along even if the dominant way of things 
wasn 7 so happy. It shows that even in some of the darkest moments of our history 
there was some empathy and rational behavior going on. 

8 ) 

i. Steve Peacock having to write about what his ancestor did. That just broke my heart. 

ii. Mitzi and Sharon - they seemed to be less concerned with the horror of the past, 
though they acknowledged it, but they were able to tell their story of family, and I got 
that from Terry as well, but not so much with Ted. 

o From Terry, Mitzi and Sharon - the family part - the grandmothers - Terry 
even brought his grandson. 

9) 

i. The violence perpetrated on the Native Americans and the theft of land by Europeans, 
and the story of the killing of all on Tuluwat and that the only survivor was a baby 
trying to nurse on its mother’s corps. 

ii. There is a resurgence of Native youth and young adults taking back their native pride 
and they ’re teaching against drug and alcohol abuse and other violence 

o The resurgence of returning of native lands. 

o Good to hear about Hoopa programs, etc. 

10 ) 

i. All of it - the Chinese situation was pretty bad too. 

ii. I’m very hopeful about human nature 

15) 

i. That it happened. Ever since whenever we ’re told that this is a Christian nation, and 
that the people that espoused this could do these things, it’s just appalling. 

ii. Given the current conditions it’s hard to have hope with Trump. And I struggle with 
that as there’s becoming more distinctions of cultural difference - i.e. “the squad’’ 

o One of the things that I don 7 approve of, but that is a beacon of hope, is the 
Indian Casinos - they are contributing. 

o Ted talked about being in balance, which is a phenomenal concept. It’s the 
same as “walking in beauty ’’from Tony Hillerman ’s writing, and from Chief 
Joseph - all about living in balance with the whole earth. 

16) 

i. the genocide 

ii. The Wiyot ’s (Ted Hernandez) saying this is our land, you ’re welcome on it. 


17) 

i. Ifelt very guilty hearing about what European settlers had done. I don 7 want that 

to be part of me and I’m ashamed of that. That all of that happened and that no 
one stepped into stop it is hard to know. 
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The way all, especially Terry and Ted, were accepting and welcoming of others. 
Steve speaking about his family and their role as settlers also gives me hope, 
o Reconciliation is not finished, but the door is open. 


18) 

i. Break down in any attempt by the settlers to understand what Native 
Americans were doing that was working. 

ii. The resiliency of the Indian People and their efforts. Managing the Credit 
Union, we had a lot of Native Americans and Ifound their sense of humor and 
their sense of time were so different than the dominant culture. 


19) 

i. It all breaks my heart, to think that people are capable of all that 
happened. I don 7 like to hear these presentations because I don 7 want to 
hear about it. 

ii. God is in charge 

20 ) 

i. The details of massacres, especially the women and children . It was like 
ethnic cleansing - couldn’t have looked at them as humans. Right now I 
feel like we ’re in the late 50s - hope is hard, it’s like every man for himself. 

ii. That the message of love could overcome selfishness and greed. 

What actions, if any, do you think should be taken today and in the future? 

1) That ’.s' hard, I really don’t know. But more communication, more understanding. 

2) I have a really hard time with that because I don’t know what is good. 

o Putting people to work is good, but work needs to be meaningful work, 
o Trying to get the rivers back to what they should be. 

3) Long Pause 

o My first reaction is that it is so big there is nothing that can be done, 
o When looking at situations we need to identify all the stakeholders, all those 
who may be impacted by a given situation - all need to be invited to the table 

4) Perhaps Eureka should adopt the “Wiyot Way ” of welcoming everyone, saying if you are 
here, you belong here. 

5) Giving Indian Island back to the Indians for darn sure! 

o And give all property back that has no economic value, that we can give 
without economic sacrifice 

6) Things like having and continuing Yurok language classes at Eureka High School. I think 
it ’.v a tremendous thing that most of Indian Island has been given back. 

o Having the World Renewal Ceremony again would be part of the action that 
needs to take place. 
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7) One of the biggest issues is public impressions and invisibility - so con tin uing 
conversations is good. I was really happy at Annual Conference when this project got 
mentioned - Yes! I participated in that. 

8) Oh my goodness, gracious, sakes alive. 

o One thing I used to enjoy was 30-second native language pieces on KHSU 
before it’s relationship with Humboldt State University ended. Ifelt that was a 
really positive thing. 

o I would hope that the native languages would be taught in our schools - 
making sure that doesn 7 get lost. 

o I think of things like True North Organizing Network’s work continuing, not 
necessarily starting new things. 

o I want to know more about the dams on the Klamath and Eel Rivers 

o More education, more knowledge 

o May need to figure out who needs to know, who would be strategic. 

o Honestly, I’m ready to take to the streets about Trump 

9) Funding to help with drug rehabilitation and shelters for battered women. 

o More native based education - learning about tribes, sacred objects, etc. 

o Another thing I’d like to see is the native spirituality, that we ’re all one spirit, 
one family, shared more widely. 

■ My hope for the future is that more people believe that and stop what’s 
going on in the world today - to know that we are all neighbors. 


10) (No Answer) 

15) I don’t know. 

o There are two types: specific actions as group and actions as individuals. 
Action as a group is political, but the individual action is not being silent. I 
don 7 mean being strident, but in conversation. 
o One thing I’d be interested in is a small group of one or two meetings about 
how Ted experiences the Wiyot and Christian faith working together. 

16) obviously, acknowledgement of what happened and greater respect for each other. 

17) The ideas the Yurok tribe have for building canoes and leading tours on the Klamath 
River are wonderful. It will be an opportunity for others to learn and understand more 
about the traditional ways of the Yurok, and the more understanding there is, the better. 

o There needs to be education on both sides, 
o It can 7 be a blame thing, needs to be a building thing, 
o Any tragedy takes acceptance to moving on. When fingers are con tinually 
pointed we can 7 get past it. People can 7 be made to forget, but they can be 
asked to move forward. 

18) I’m encouraged by the news that the Humboldt County Sheriff and the Yurok tribal police 
are working together to enforce laws in Yurok country. 
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19) I don’t know. We’ve found out that we can’t legislate people to behave better. 

o When living, trying to get along, but it doesn’t seem to help to keep us from 
living in segregated groups. 

20) I don’t believe reparations will work. 

o Being a small businessman I don’t think affirmative action is working because 
you still can’t get people to put their prejudices aside, 
o Might improve things through education. Somehow we need to bring people 
together with those who are different than others. 


Is there anything else you would like me to know? 

1) I think something like these presentations should be repeated every year. 

2) We just have to realize we ’re all in this together. 

o This series did really impact me. I was already on the road to more 
understanding, but this reinforced that for me. 

3) I appreciated the opportunity to hear people speak -I’m really sorry that I missed Terry 
and Sharon and Mitzi 

o I was impressed that the speakers were willing to speak in our church 

4) Mitzi and Sharon expressed the disappointment at not hearing more about ancestors, at 
losing so much. A lament for what they lost. 

5) The most disturbing piece of information was that Steve Peacock’s grandfather grew up in 
a house with Indian slaves. 

o The fact that this is all so immediate. 

o Any pretense that we’ve evolved is a lie - we are as vulnerable as at any time 
in history to repeat these wrongs. 

6) I love how Ted shared that the translation for the name for God in Wiyot is “Above Old 
Man. ” 

o It was good to hear about True North’s work of getting core groups ofpeople 
together to be in relationship before really getting into action. 

o I enjoyed reading the transcript of Steve Peacock’s presentation about his/our 
flawed ancestors. I really want to read that again. I think about my own 
ancestors who were in this region early and I imagine they were flawed too. 

7) The most disturbing piece of information was that Steve Peacock’s grandfather grew up in 
a house with Indian slaves. 

o The fact that this is all so immediate. 

o Any pretense that we’ve evolved is a lie - we are as vulnerable as at any time 
in history to repeat these wrongs. 
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8) I had to laugh at the length of Steve’s presentation, but I was duly impressed with the 
amount of work he put into it. 

9) I learned today that the U.S. government wants to pay the Lakota for the Black Hills but 
the Lakota want the land, not the money. 

o For a long time being Native was something that you hid. 

10) The kind of presentation Steve gave surprised me. 

o I was in Hoopa the other day - some of the people out there give me hope, 
o The history wasn’t all like that - not all-bad stuff, 
o Goldwater was someone who was accepting of diversity 
o Sharon Sligh and I are always talking about the differences in our cultures. 

15) (No Answer) 

16) (No Answer) 

17) The Casinos are doing great things. 

o This region has pockets of Native Americans, but the face of this community 
doesn’t portray it. The face of advertising and promotion of the region is about 
it being a seaside community and no mention is made of the past or present 
Native American presence 

o There is not enough tribal presence within the city. There is some on the 
waterfront trail, but not enough, 
o The Yurok have the best chance at exposure. 

o It would be nice if the city had banners to show the Wiyot culture - sort of like 
the banners they curren tly have for service persons, 
o It would be nice to honor the beliefs of both cultures, not just the Wiyot - it 
would be a way of moving forward. 

18) The planned big hotel at Trinidad is disturbing. 

o First emotion I encountered off the reservation was anger by natives and fear 
by non-native. 

19) (No Answer) 


20) With the idea of manifest destiny the Native Americans were just a hindrance to what God 
had given us. 

o Rewriting history won’t solve the problem, but we do need to tell the truth, 
o Not long after moving here I was on a softball team with a couple of Native 
Americans and I was amazed to find out how quickly the Native Americans 
found each other. 
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Appendix O 


The following letter was sent to the Wiyot tribe on church letterhead. 


October 17, 2019 
To the Wiyot Tribe, 

We, the Pastor and Church Council of Eureka First United Methodist Church, celebrate 
with you the return of a significant portion of Tuluwat to the Wiyot Tribe. We recognize that this 
land transfer is very small in size in relation to all the land that the Wiyot Tribe once inhabited in 
this region, but very significant in its meaning to the Wiyot people as a central location of your 
World Renewal Ceremony. We look forward to your being able to restore the land on Tuluwat to 
a healthy natural balance and to once again regularly conduct the World Renewal Ceremony. 

We acknowledge that the buildings of Eureka First United Methodist Church and many of 
our homes occupy Wiyot Land, and that the transfer of that land and all Wiyot land to settler 
occupation in the 19 th century was not done in legal, ethical or spiritually correct ways. We are 
committed to building positive ongoing relationships with you that will lead to the health and 
wellbeing of the land we occupy and of all persons who inhabit this region. 

Many of us plan to be present at the ceremony on Monday, October 21, 2019 when the 
City of Eureka will officially return the site of your sacred village. We celebrate with you and 
give thanks for this long awaited occurrence. 

In Love, 


Reverend Kathryn Dunning 

Pastor of Eureka First United Methodist Church 


Michael-Davies Hughes 

Chair of the Church Council of Eureka First United Methodist Church 
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